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HE MAIL ORDER PAPERS may not appeal 
T to your own artistic and literary taste, but 
they reach 7o per cent of eighty million 
people, all of whom have money to spend. You 
cannot expect this great 70 per cent to buy your 
products if they have never heard of them—and 
they will never hear of them unless you advertise in 
publications that REACH THEM. 


The Woman's Magazine 
of St. Louis 


(1904 Averagc—1,623,967 Copies) 









has a larger PROVEN circulation than any other one 
publication even claims, and is the ONLY magazine 
published of which it can be truly said—that 


EVERY 
COPY 
CIRCULATES 
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Advertise in 


The Butterick Trio 


to get the right people in your business net 
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The Butterick Trio is the best medium for introducing a new 
article or increasing the sale of an old one. Each month it enters 
1,500,000 homes, and the demand of its 7,500,000 readers for the 
goods they see advertised is created by their belief in the quality and 
standing of The Butterick Trio and its advertising pages. 


14,000 progressive dry goods and department stores sell and 
take subscriptions for the magazines composing The Butterick Trio. 
These agents anticipate the demand because they have learned by 
experience that any goods advertised in The Butterick Trio should 
be on their shelves. 


This additional advertising value that The Butterick Trio gives 
cannot be equaled by any other advertising proposition, as the mer- 
chants who are agents for The Butterick Trio are always the best in 
their respective cities, and 


In many cities there are no other dry goods mer- 
chants, except those handling The Butterick Trio 


We are now accepting copy for the September issues, forms for which close 
July 10th. For rate cards, sample copies and any other information address 


RALPH TILTON, Manager of Advertising, Butterick Building, New York 
W. H. BLACK, Western Advertising Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 
By Mr. George Rowell. 


TWENTY- '-SIXTH PAPER. 





One day there came an applica- 
tion for information concerning 
the cost of inserting a small ad- 
vertisement in all the best papers 
throughout the country. It was 
irom Augusta, Maine. The name 
of the applicant was not in the 
rate books of the mercantile 
agencies and was not known to 
us. It was the sort of inquiry that 
comes into every advertising 
agency, with much frequency, and 
usually means about as much as if 

boy should ask, at the country 
store, how they sold raisins; and 
on being told the price, and asked 
if he wanted some, should answer, 
“No, only I thought I'd like to 
know what they would cost if I 
did.” To prepare ourselves to 
answer such an inquiry, as fully 
as it would be done if it came 
from a customer known to be in 
earnest, and intending to do busi- 
uess, would take the time of a 
competent man a good many 
hours, and the service would cost 
the office as much as forty or fifty 
dollars. The answer to such an 
inquiry has been carefully worked 
out, in many an advertising 
agency, and after due delay, a 
follow-up system has revealed a 
man no more interested than the 
hoy who would investigate the 
raisin market, and the inquirer 
from the agency might be told 
that it was an oversight that no 
acknowledgment had been sent of 
the receipt of the information; 
hut, as mattter of fact, the letter 
had not been read yet; and the in- 
quiry was really only made to de- 
cide a bet—or something of that 
sort. 

The particular application be- 
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fore us seemed to be in the hand- 
writing of a very old man. It was 
easy to tell, however, what the 
advertisement would cost in the 
between one and two thousand pa- 
pers in which we controlled space 
on the so-called “List System.” 
This was done, the price named 
being $1,800. By return mail 
came the reply, “That may be all 
very well as far as it goes, but I 
want what I said I wanted when 
I wrote my first letter.” So far 
as could be judged, by the adver- 
tisement proposed to be used, the 
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business was not one to warrant 
any considerable outlay, and so 
far as we could learn, at short 
notice, the applicant was an un- 
known man whose _ responsibility 
was not established, if indeed he 
had any. Still something had to 
be done, so a letter was dispatched 
saying that the matter was of 
sufficient import ance to warrant a 
personal interview; and if the in- 
quirer could not come to our office 
for that purpose, he would, in any 
event, wish to use the papers, upon 
which prices had already been 
quoted; and, if a check for $1,800, 
should be forwarded, as an evi- 
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dence of good faith, and that busi- 
ness and not curiosity was in 
mind, we would, on receipt of the 
check, dispatch a competent man 
to deal with the inquirer at his 
own place of business. By return 
mail came the check, on a Boston 
bank; with few or no words ac- 
companying it; and the necessity 
for going to Augusta was ap- 
parent. 

It was in mid-winter, a great 
storm was in progress, but it 
seemed too bad to waste more 
time after so many delays; and 
with my warmest overcoat, a fur 
cap, and a great pair of boots— 
of which I was very proud—I 
started out that evening, stopped 
over in Boston to learn if the 
check was sure enough good, and, 
finding that it was, proceeded to 
Portland, and to Augusta, at which 
point I arrived in time for break- 
fast at the hotel; after which I 
waded through the deep snow, to 
find my impatient dient. He had 
a room up one flight of stairs, in 
a barn-like loft—the chambers of 
what appeared to be a block of 
stores. The room was warm and 
comfortable enough, from the in- 
fluence of a great stove that stood 
in the center. In various posi- 
tions, conveniently arranged for 
light and warmth, half a dozen 
girls were busy: at tables, appar- 
ently assorting letters, addressing 
envelopés, or making up packages 
of the postal currency then in gen- 
eral use. All were busv. An al- 
cove in one corner of. the room 
was boarded off like a coal bin 
and appeared to be filled with 
waste paper, consisting of opened 
letters and torn envelopes. In the 
darkest corner of the room there 
sat at a desk, a youth of consid- 
erable more than ordinary height 
and breadth of figure, but appar- 
ently not more than eighteen 
years of age; and he was very 
busy, and his manner was rather 
stern and somewhat impatient. 
We soon got down to business, 
however, and he told me some- 
thing of his life and his plans. He 
was a Maine boy—his family were 
poor. His first recollections of 
Augusta had to do with the time, 
during the Civil War, when 
soldiers were in camp there, and 


he, as a small boy from the region 
beyond, had found among these a 
market for all the berries he could 
pick, or could control from the 
gleanings of less business-like 
companions, 

Growing older, he had become 
interested in advertisements that 
he saw in the newspapers, wherein 
it was made to appear that certain 
people had things to sell, and 
wanted agents to aid them. He 
had become agent for more than 
one, and found that there actually 
were possibilities of earning 
money; but before long he arrived 
at the conclusion that more money 
than was made by the agents, was 
undoubtedly made out of the 
agents, by the principals; the men 
who inserted the advertisements. 
So, after a time, he had experi- 
mented with one scheme and an- 
other, inserted advertisements on 
his own account; had dealt with 
agents to some extent, and got 
enough out of it all to pay his 
advertising bills and make a liv- 
ing beside. The last did not cost 
much. What he was aiming at 
was not so much to get money to 
spend as to build up a business, 
and the scheme interested him as 
it developed. Lately he had hit 
upon something that promised 
to go. He had a recipe for mak- 
ing a washing compound. Every 
farmer’s wife, every poor man’s 
wife, did her own washing. This 
compound made washing easier. 
The ingredients could be had at 
any drug store, and were inex- 
pensive. | Whoever bought the 
recipe and tried it, pronounced it 
a good thing. The recipe could be 
expressed in forty words. It was 
about the equivalent of a six line 
nonpareil paragraph in a news- 
paper. Printed on small slips of 
the size of a postal card the re- 
cipes could be prepared for a dol- 
lar a thousand or even less. If 
they could be sold for a dollar 
each, the profit would be tremen- 
dous, and even if sold in large lots 
at ten cents each, a hundred, cost- 
ing no more than a dime, might 
produce a ten dollar bill. Of 
course, the secret of the recipe 
was his stock in trade. The buyer 
of a copy could commit its words 
to memory in five minutes, and 

(Cont: ued on page 6.) 
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{No 


advertiser 

can gainsay 

AN ADVERTISED, = 
fluence of the 


home is an im- 


portant factor to 

™be reckoned with 

in placing a new 

article on the market. 

{ You must first have 

the endorsement of the 

housewife if you would 

obtain the best results 

from your advertising. It 

is therefore essential that 

you use high-grade, home, 

evening newspapers. No other media can ac- 
complish such quick and direct results. 

4] In Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Baltimore and Washington a persistent campaign 
in the following high-grade, home, evening 
newspapers will put you in touch with the buy- 
ing classes : 


The Indianapolis News. 









The Minneapolis Journal. 
The Montreal Star. 













The Baltimore News. 
The Washington Star. 













Special Representatives: 
DAN A. CARROLL, | W. Y. PERRY, 







Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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would forever after be a perennial 
fountain from which unlimited 
numbers of the recipe could be 
taken; or he could invoke the ser- 
vices of a printer; but our friend 
knew how to get ‘around all that. 
Whoever bought a recipe, or be- 
came an agent, received with the 
invoice a printed statement which 
plainly said in effect, “You sol- 
emnly promise and agree not to 
divulge or make known the for- 
mula and to exact the same 
promise from every one to whom 
you sell the valuable secret.” 

All this goes to show that there 
is an unsuspected amount of hon- 
esty and good faith in the world. 
The advertisement this young 
man would insert called for 
agents to sell the recipe for mak- 
ing the washing compound. The 
price at which it was to be sold 
was one dollar, but the buyer, 
after testing its excellence, might 
become an agent for the ‘sale of 
the recipe to others and might buy 
in quantities, at graduated rates, 
and appoint and deal with sub- 
agents on his or her own account. 
Five receipts could be had for 
$2, ten for $3, twenty-five for $5, 
a hundred for $10, or a thousand 
for $25. An effort would be made 
to give every agent such exclusive 
territory as the amount of his 
purchase would warrant, and if by 
any error it so chanced that terri- 
tory assigned to one conflicted 
with the rights of an agent pre- 
viously appointed, then an equit- 
able adjustment of the matter 
would be made by assigning to the 
agent, who complained, such ad- 
ditional territory as he might spe- 
cify, always provided the amount 
of his purchases showed him to 
be an active and efficient canvas- 
ser. 

The scheme had been tried, lo- 
cally, sufficient to show that there 
was something in it, and now it 
was to be applied to the whole 
country; and there was no time 
to spare. “But the man who buys 
can print his own recipes when he 
wants a new supply.” I said. 
“No,” was the answer. “he agrees 
not to do so.” “You say in a 
printed slip that he so agrees but 
do you wait for him to acquiesce 
in that, and if so, how is the con- 
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tract worded and what is the pen- 
alty?” “There is no contract and 
no penalty. Most people are hon- 
est and intend to act in good faith. 
It is surprising how little trouble 
there is on that score. There are 
instances of bad faith, of course, 
and one man got the recipe pub- 
lished in a local newspaper but it 
did not seem to do any particular 
harm.” “Do you file the letters 
you receive?” “You see the file 
over there in that bin.” “But you 
could never find any particular 
letter there.”. “No we don’t try 
to. If a correspondent has any 
grievance we take his word for it 
and do the best we can to make 
him satisfied. If he says he did 
not get his last lot of recipes we 
send him some more. If he 
claims that somebody else is 
working his territory we ask him 
to specify a new territory that we 
may assign to him, to make good. 
We do keep a record of the names 
and of the date and amount of 
transactions had with each.” 

I did not think the scheme 
would work, but the young man, 
without being at all uncivil, made 
it plain to me that I did not have 
to have an opinion on the sub- 
ject. That came within his pro- 
vince. What he wanted me to do 
was to put out the advertising— 
and do it quick. 

I went back to the hotel, had a 
fire built in the stove in my chilly 
room, took my copy of the News- 
paper Directory, edition of 1860, 
and with a pencil, put down an es- 
timated price for the required ser- 
vice, going through the book from 
Maine to Texas, taking the week- 
ly papers of largest issue. Then 
I secured a sufficient quantity of 
foolscap and copied off the names 
and the prices, this to be left with 
the advertiser, the book to be 
taken back to New York for use 
in sending out the copy and as a 
record of the list agreed upon. 
When all was done it was night, 
but the youthful advertiser work- 
ed evenings as well as mornings. 
He asked a few intelligent ques- 
tions, queried a price here and 
there, noted the total, and in half 
an hour agreed to the whole; and 
again expressed regret that so 
much time had been wasted in 
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getting started. I already had 
$1,800 of his money. I must re- 
ccive $3,200 more, preliminary to 
sending out the orders, and it must 
be agreed that one week from 
that day $500 more should be 
sent to me, and $500 every recur- 
ring Thursday for twelve weeks; 
at which time the advertising 
would be practically completed, 
the amount of the order being 
$11,000, with a possible balance 
or advance to be adjusted when 
a final settlement was arrived at. 
lhere was no objection to the 
terms, but the bank was not open 
at night. I would wait over till 
morning, being pretty tired any- 
way. In the morning he left me 
at his desk while he went to the 
bank. He returned in less than 
ten minutes, with a cashier's check 
on Boston for $3,200, and I came 
away with the conviction that it 
the $500 weekly remittances did 
not come I could stop the adver- 
tising without incurring any act- 
ual loss, and a deep feeling, that, 
however unwilling, I had been 
made the instrument of bringing 
to an inglorious end the Agents 
Wanted campaign of this one 
time dealer in berries about the 
military camps at Augusta. I was 
confident that the transaction 
would ruin him, and, as an adver- 
tiser, I should never hear from 
him any more. 

We sent out the orders and the 
advertising began. The weekly 
remittances never failed to be in 
our office at least twenty-four 
hours before the day named in 
the agreement; and always came 
by express, the package always 
being one of those old-fashioned 
boxes that had contained that 
choice example of confectionery 
that the youth of New England, 
in my time, always spoke of as 
loz-en-gers. The remittances were 
sure to be in the postal currency 
that was at that time in vogue, 
varying in amount from five to 
fifty cents; and a torn, defaced, 
dirty lot of stuff it was, that we 
were puzzled to know what to do 
with, until some one suggested 
that the bank would take it on de- 
posit and verify the accuracy of 
the count. I was very glad at 
that time that I was not the re- 


ceiving teller at the Broadway 
Bank, 

Well, the transaction came to 
an end; was closed up, and I was 
glad that my youthful friend at 
Augusta had apparently come out 
of it better than I had expected 
he would; but I certainly did not 
count on his repeating the ex- 
periment. One day, in the Sep- 
tember following, however, he 
came into the office, looking 
cheerful and well dressed, and 
wanted to know at what price I 
would contract to insert an 18 
line advertisement for three 
months in every paper in- Ameri- 
ca. I had a habit, at that time, of 
giving a price off-hand whenever 
a very complicated estimate was 
asked for, especially if it was not 
very likely to mean real business. 
I answered, promptly, six dollars 
a paper; and he, almost as 
promptly, that I might go ahead. 
We estimated that the total num- 
ber of papers printed then count- 
ed five thousand, thus, at $6 each, 
the bill would amount to $30,000. 
He was to give me $10,000 down 
and $1,000 a week for twenty 
weeks. He gave me a draft for 
the advance payment and received 
his receipt therefor; then he asked 
me what discount I would allow 
if he would pay the other $20,000 
then and there. I said five per 
cent. He responded that that was 
good enough and proceeded to 
give me a new draft for $19,000 
more, in full settlement. I found 
later that for several weeks he 
had been making investigations 
through newspaper men and the 
other agencies, and knew so well 
what he had in hand that he 
would just as cheerfully have paid 
me quite a number of thousands 
of dollars more than I had de- 
manded of him. 

I never knew whether I made 
or lost money on that contract. 
I do know, however, that it cost 
more than $10,000 to settle with 
the papers of New York City 
alone. There was a little com- 
fort in the circumstance that, in 
the nearly two thousand papers 
then printed on the co-operative 
plan, the cost to me would not be 
much more than fifty cents a pa- 
per. It was the only contract that 
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I ever knew George Jones of the 
New York Times to accept at a 
cut from his rate card. I went to 
him, saying, “Mr. Jones, here is 
an advertising order with a check 
for $500. It is for your daily, 
Sunday and weekly issues, The 
price I get for the service is only 
$18 and I want you to tell Theo- 
dore, the advertising clerk, to ac- 
cept the order without going into 
the figures.” Mr. Jones looked at 
it a moment, said, “Mr. Rowell, 
you know I don’t like that sort of 
thing’—hesitated, shrugged his 
shoulders, said, “Well!” handed 
the order to Theodore, who stood 
by, and I came away. 

This man, of whom I have said 
so much, was Mr. E. C. Allen; 
and he it was who founded the 
great system of what is called 
Mail-Order Journals, that has 
done more than any other class 
of publications, or any other thing 
that passes under his supervision, 
to make the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General at Washing- 
ton unhappy. 

The law does not allow a pub- 
lication fo be sold at a nominal 
price, but Augusta issues a month- 
ly that circulates a million and a 
quarter copies regularly and is 
sold at 25 cents a year. It does 
not admit as second-class matter 
any paper that has been estab- 
lished, primarily, for advertising 
purposes. Yet Augusta issues 
dozens that were established for 
that purpose and no other. It 
does not permit sample copies to 
be mailed repeatedly to the same 
list of names, but the Augusta 
publishers do that constantly. It 
so happens that the Congressmen 
from Maine, in both Senate and 
House, are, and have long been, 
men of more than average ability 
and influence. Augusta is the 
capital of the State. The pros- 
perity of its publishing interest is 
something the people are proud 
of. Mr. Allen told me more than 
once that the managers of the 
party had suggested that he be 
the next Governor but he said he 
was too busy. Among his succes- 
sors one has been Mayor of 
Augusta over and over again, an- 
other has been Governor and was 
highly esteemed as such. I have 


read within a day or two the fol- 
lowing paragraph, appearing in a 
Maine paper: “Governor Hill is 
erecting at Augusta the finest 
private residence in the State. The 
best architects, builders and dec- 
orators are being employed in its 
construction and when it is com- 
pleted it will certainly attract the 
attention of lovers of fine archi- 
tecture throughout the country. 
At the present time the Governor 
and his family occupy the resi- 
dence of the late James G. 
Blaine.” Governor Hill is son- 
in-law of that Mr. Vickery who 
was one of Mr. Allen’s earliest 
imitators and the two comprise 
the firm of Vickery & Hill, of 
Augusta, Maine, who stand in 
the very front as publishers of 
mail-order journals. 

In Mr. Blaine’s time a nephew 
of his had a good place in 
the Allen business, and, on 
the whole, the _ postoffice has 


generally found it advisable 
to deal gently with  infringe- 
ments of what they call the 


law, whenever they happen to or- 
iginate in Augusta. And they do 
this the more willingly because no 
two postoffice officials have ever 
yet been found who could agree 
just what is and what is not per- 
mitted, under the law, concerning 
the carriage of second-class mail 
matter. 

In addition to his publishing, 
and a great mail-order business 
in many lines, Mr. Allen issued 
and sold unknown quantities of 
lithographed pictures, chromos 
and steel engravings. I rarely go 
into houses in a remote district, 
whether in Florida or Alaska, 
without seeing the small engrav- 
ing of the boatman and his living 
freight; the boy and girl, children 
in the bow, looking forward, with 
merry faces; the youth and maid 
on the next seat, looking at each 
other; then the young man and 
his wife, sober with thought and 
care; and, last of all the old 
couple, looking backward to the 
shore they have left and will 
never see again. Mr. Allen told 
me, at one time, before the sale 
was at its height, that he had al- 
ready disposed of one_ million, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand 
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copies of this picture. Having the 
plate of a fine steel engraving he 
could make electrotypes of it, in- 
definitely, preserving the original 
from wear; and could issue un- 
told thousands of copies, the last 
just as perfect as the first one; 
and he could produce copies of 
engravings, usually sold for $20, 
at a cost to him for paper, ink 
and mechanical work of no more 
than ten cents. 

First and last he paid me, per- 
haps, as much as $100,000 for ad- 
vertising; but when he had his 
print shop under way, and a cata- 
logue of his pictures ready for 
distribution, he had no further 
need of my _ services; because 
there were so many papers, ready 
to sell him all the space he want- 
ed, to be paid for in pictures that 
he could afford to let them have 
at bargain prices, and still get the 
service for less than a tenth of 
the cost to him that it would be 
to me, 

He is not living now. He died 
while still under forty—a million- 
aire. He never married. His 
fortune went to a sister, who 
shortly after married the manager 
of the publishing business, and 
they left it to others more eager 
to make money than they had oc- 
casion to be. 

Mr. Allen once told me that in 
deciding what picture to press for 
sale, and secure a run on, he did 
not care for the opinion’ of any 
art critic or connoisseur. His 
customers were the common peo- 
ple. He would lay out his draw- 
ings, on-the floor, or on the walls 
of a great vacant room; and, from 
time to time, would have the 
young people in his employ, main- 
ly girls, in groups of half a dozen 
or more, come in to look them 
over. He would note which ones, 
or which particular one was most 
generally admired, and when he 
had no doubt on the point, that 
one, or the two or three that ap- 
peared to be favorites, would be 
made the leaders, whether their 
excellence did or did not appeal 
to him or to the artists he em- 
ployed. 





TRADE and credit are best where 
newspapers are best. 





THE 
GREATEST 
GAIN IN 
CHICAGO. 


In the “07 of ant, Rory , atagiey ad- 
vertiaing THE — 
HERALD Snowed a #..... anes 1904 of 


198 Columns and 169 Lines, 


5 far the greatest gain shown by any 
wah morning paper. The C! hicago 
‘ws said on January 2, 1905, 
following a detailed report of its own 
circulation : 


“ With the single exception of The Chicago 
Reeord-Herald. no other Chicaxo Sewspaper 
makes a complete detailed publication of 
the actual sales of all its editions. 





Circulation of THE CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD for January, February, 
March and April, 1905: 

Daily Average, 148,928 
Sunday Average. 203,501 


Careful advertisers want facts not claims. 
They get the facts from THE KECORD- 
HERALD. 
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Des Moines 
Capital 


IOWA’S smpananinnctalinti NEWSPAPER. 


The Circulation 


exceeds "., BS 9,000 


The Des Moines circulation is 3,000 
more than that of nearest competitor. 
The amount of advertising, foreign and 
local, is greater in 26 issues a month than 
that of any competitor in $1 issues. 

The advertising rate is 5 cents a line for 
run of paper ; 6 cents for full position. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 166 World Building. 
CHICAGO, 87 Washington Street. 


PUBLISHER: 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Des Moines, iowa. 
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RALPH TILTON SUCCEEDS had to be selected to fill his place 
THOMAS BALMER. —these matters have formed an 
important thought-center in ad- 
fees vertising affairs the past few 
The resignation of Thomas weeks. Incidentally, they have 
Balmer as advertising director of given rise to a tide of gossip that 


** Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


Mr. THOMAS BALMER. 
the Buterick Trio, his entry into is perhaps more idle than un- 
the entirely new field (for him) kindly. 
of street-car advertising, and the It is now definitely announced 
fact that some large, able person that Ralph Tilton succeeds Mr, 
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Balmer, and that the appointment spicuous the past year in the But- 
was made upon the latter’s sug- terick Trio’s affairs. Nominally 





Mr. RALPH TILTON. 


gestion. Mr. Tilton has been a he has held the post of art direc- 
figure more important than con- tor for the Butterick publications, 
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but in reality he has been an ad- 
visor in general to the advertising 
department, and has given adver- 
tisers the benefit of his experience 
not only in details of illustration, 
but of copy and plans, 

Mr. Tilton is known to fame 
chiefly as the “father of the cor- 
ner coupon,” which he _ intro- 
duced in connection with the 
advertising of the Century Dic- 
tionary. But his business ex- 
perience and real genius for ad- 
vertising entitle him to be known 
by something more important than 
that useful triangular device. For 
nine years he was connected with 
the retail and wholesale divisions 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Chicago, during which he con- 
ducted the firm’s advertising and 
was a buyer for the seventy de- 
partments that represent its range 
of merchandise. Here he estab- 
lished a mail-order department 
that was first to seek business 
through magazine advertising. 
From Chicago he went to Phila- 
delphia as advertising manager of 
the Ladics’ Home Journal, and 
later was art editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. In these ca- 
pacities he is said to have prac- 
tically set the distinctive “gray” 
typographical tone and style that 
is associated with the advertising 
in the Curtis publications. This 
style has traveled far and been of 
immeasurable value to advertis- 
ing as a whole. Resigning this 
work, he next took up  subscrip- 
tion book advertising, beginning 
with the Century Dictionary, and 
from that became advertising 
manager cf “Force,” where he 
turned “Sunny Jim” from a car- 
toon figure to a health philoso- 
pher, giving him direct advertis- 
ing value. 

His engagement as art director 
of the Butterick Trio followed a 
year ago. “Art editor” means, 
ordinarily, the man who buys pic- 
tures and puts them into the body 
of a magazine. This has been 
only a subsidiary department of 
Mr. Tilton’s work in the past 
year, however. Most important 
of the picture work in the Butter- 
ick publications is the departmeat 
that produces fashion drawings. 
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This has been so thoroughly re- 
modeled in twelve months that 
the Delineator and its companion 
magazines no longer resemble 
pattern catalogues, but are taking 
on an artistic style. A high grade 
of illustrations is now used in 
text-matter, and more than any- 
where else the new order of 
things is shown in the Delinea- 
tor’s covers for the present year. 
Mr. Tilton has also been called in 
frequent consultation with adver- 
tisers, giving the benefit of his 
experience in merchandising lines, 
and has a firm grasp of the gen- 
eral situation in the big building 
on Spring street. 

In his new position he will still 
control the art departments, thus 
making up the magazines as a 
whole and giving them a unity of 
advertising and reading matter 
bound to reflect favorably upon 
the former. This will be the first 
time, it is said, that the art and 
advertising departments of a mag- 
azine have been thus thrown to- 
gether under one head. 

On Saturday evening, June 17, 
a parting dinner was given, at the 
Cafe Martin, to Mr. Balmer by the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 
Thirty-nine officers and members 
of the staff were present, and the 
scale upon -which farewell was 
said to the retiring advertising 
director ought to settle all doubt 
as to the view the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company takes of his de- 
parture. The menu was a port- 
folio in steel engraving, with a 
photogravure portrait of Mr. 
Balmer. It was made by Tiffany, 
and each copy cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $15. <A _ special cop. 
for Mr. Balmer was framed in 
solid silver. A loving-cup, pre- 
sented to him by his associates is 
said to be the largest piece of its 
kind ever made. It holds fully 
three gallons, is also by Tiffany, 
and was exhibited at the St. Louis 
exposition as a choice piece of 
silver design. The cost of this 
souvenir was $1,700, and several 
other trinkets of a similar nature 
were presented during the even- 
ing, among them being a solid 
gold Waterman fountain pen, 
which was provided for the pur- 
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pose of signing menu cards for 
those who attended the affair. An 
expenditure of $2,000 was repre- 
serted in the dinner alone. 

Mr. Balmer’s work with the 
Barron G. Collier street-car in- 
terests is not definitely announced 
as yet. It is said that the street- 
car organization controlled by Mr. 
Collier has increased in_ size 
through recent consolidations, and 
will be vested in a corporation to 
be known as the Street Railway 
Advertising Company. No facts 
about this corporation could be 
secured, as Mr. Balmer did not 
care to talk and Mr. Collier is 
out of town. There seems to be 
no doubt, however, that an im- 
portant move is going on in the 
street-car advertising field, and 
that this medium is to be raised 
to a financial level it has never 
attained heretofore. 

“T shall say nothing about my 
plans,” said Mr. Balmer, “except 
to state that I am taking up street- 
car advertising because I conceive 
the opportunity offered me entire- 
ly worthy of the broadest effort. 
I haven’t changed my ideas a 
particle about the need of honesty 
in advertising, and want no busi- 
ness from anyone unless I can 
make it pay the advertiser. 
Whether I shall improve street- 
car advertising or not remains to 
be seen, but I hope to benefit 
street-car advertising, and by do- 
ing so to benefit advertisers at the 
same time.” 

One rumor floating about New 
York, unsubstantiated but thor- 
oughly interesting, is to the effect 
that by his new connections Mr. 
Balmer is assured an income of 
$25,000 a year. 


THE OKL AHOMA 
CAPITAL.” 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


A good deal is said in these col- 
umns from time to time about the 
Star Galaxy, consisting of news- 
papers which make circulation 
statements, the accuracy of which 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory are 
prepared to guarantee. There 
is another class of papers which 
are designated in the Directory by 


“STATE 
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a set of marks that might be taken 
for a miniature representation of 
iron bars that are sometimes seen 
to fortify small windows—gener- 
ally in stone buildings. These are 
designated in the Directory office, 
as the doubt marks. In the page 
of explanations of signs and fig- 
ures used, the Directory defines 
the meaning of these marks in a 
paragraph, as given below: 

4 4 4+ The editor of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper pages has offered to verify the 
correctness of a circulation statement furnished 
by this paper, provided the publisher of this 
peace would agree to place the necessary 

cilities at his disposal. It was stipulated 
that the verification should be without cost to 
the eer of the paper; but to this offer the 
publisher’s response was not such as to entirely 
remove the impression of doubt that had been 
cast on the accuracy of the statement furnished, 

Below is given a list of the pa- 
pers named in the Directory for 
1905, to whose circulation ratings 
the doubt marks are affixed: 

San Francisco, Cal., Chronicle (dally +o % 

Washington, D. C., Times (daily and Sua- 


day 

New Orleans, La., L’ Abcille (daily) + + +, 

wr YP Minn., Western Camera Notes 
(monthly) + +. 

a = =v Vt., Herald-Advertiser (week- 


) 

fa hie” Y., Bolletino della Sera 
a 

New York, Y., Dramatic News and 


) 
my Aa and Dark Room 
(monthly) k Ey +. # 


New York, N. r Putdoor (money) + 

Schenectady, N . ¥., Union (daily 1# 

—. Pa., item (daily ona unday) 

poertaenes. B L, Telegram (dally) +++. 
(Sunday) + +. 

EI Paso, Texas, Times (daily and Sunday) 


The ways and causes that lead 
to the application of these marks 
are various; but all result in the 
conveyance to the mind of the 
editor of the Directory of a pretty 
strong impression that a circula- 
tion statement furnished him is 
not accurate. Those who recall 
the correspondence published in 
PRINTERS’ INK for May 31st, from 
two papers in Oklahoma, and 
noted, in the issue of June 14th, 
that one of the papers responded 
promptly, offering every facility 
for the proposed examination, 
while the other made no response 
at all, will have no_ hesitancy 
about admitting the propriety of 
attaching these designating marks 
to the circulation figures given for 
the State Capital, published at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, when another 
issue of the Directory appears. 
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THE MAIL-ORDER PAPERS 
AND THE POSTOFFICE. 


IMPORTANT CASE 
BE DECIDED BY 


HISTORY OF AN 
THAT WILL SOON 
THE COURTS. 


Within the next few months the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia will be called upon to 
decide a question of vital im- 
portance to that class of papers 
known as mail-order publications. 
To the man born and bred in a 
city it is a matter of small con- 
sequence whether the mail-order 
papers are wiped out of existence 
or not. He seldom or never sees 
any, and if by chance a copy of 
one of them does come into his 
possession his only interest in it 
is apt to be one of curiosity as to 
why such a paper is published at 
all. But to the dweller in the 
rural districts to whom the mail- 
order journal is of the utmost 
interest, and to those who de- 
rive their incomes from these 
papers the continuance of the con- 
ditions that make possible the 
publication of the mail-order 
journal is of the first importance. 
The mail-order publication, as a 
rule, is not a thing of beauty. It 
is printed on cheap paper and 
its literary merit is not of a 
high order; but it has its uses— 
and its rights. The right of the 
mail-order publication to be trans- 
mitted through the mails at the 
second-class rate is the question 
that the court is to be called upon 
to decide. 

The law relating to second- 
class matter provides that a pub- 
lication in order to enjoy the 
benefit of the cent-a-pound rate 
must, among other qualifications, 
possess a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers, and that it must not be 
published primarily for advertis- 
ing purposes, nor for free circu- 
lation nor for circulation at nom- 
inal rates. The law permits pub- 
lications entered as second-class 
matter to mail sample copies at 
the same rate of postage charged 
on copies addressed to bona fide 
subscribers, but it does not speci- 
fy how many subscribers a peri- 
odical must have in order to en- 
title it to admission to the mails 
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as second-class matter, nor does 
the law, itself, limit the number 
of sample copies that may be mail- 
ed. Under a ruling of the Post- 
office Department, however, the 
number of sample copies of any 
single issue must not exceed the 
number of copies mailed to actual 
subscribers. If the number of 
sample copies mailed habitually 
exceeds the number of actual sub- 
scribers the irresistible inference, 
says the Department, is that the 
publication is designed for free 
circulation. As the courts have 
sustained the Department in this 
contention it may be assumed that 
the point is well taken. This rul- 
ing of itself would not exclude 
the mail-order journal from par- 


ticipation in the benefits of the 
second-class rate; it could. still 
supply its actual subscribers and 


an equal number of non-subscrib- 
ers at the cent-a-pound rate, but 
the Postoffice Department says 
the mail-order journal is not en- 
titled to the second-class rate; first, 
because it is issued primarily for 
advertising purposes; and second- 
ly, because it is circulated free or 
at merely nominal rates, 
Mail-order journals derive the 
bulk of their revenue from their 
advertising columns, but this is 
true of practically all periodicals. 


No daily paper nor magazine 
under present-day conditions 


could exist upon the revenue de- 
rived from subscriptions alone. 
Does the fact that a publication 
derives the bulk of its revenue 
from its advertising columns 
prove that it is published primar- 
ily for advertising purposes? If 
not what is the test? May we 
infer from the fact that the mail- 
order journal is often edited with 
the shears and paste-pot that its 
publisher seeks merely to provide 
a vehicle for the transmission of 
advertisements through the mails 
at the cent-a-pound rate? If so 
what about that excellent weekly 
The Literary Digest which never 
contains a line of original matter? 

What are nominal rates? Some 
mail-order journals sell for as 
little as ten cents a year, but even 
so they are relatively dearer than 
McClure’s Magazine at a dollar 
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a year. A copy of the New York 
Evening Sun which sells for one 
cent a copy costs more to pro- 
duce than a copy of the cheaper 
kind of mail-order journals. If 
a cent a copy is not a nominal 
rate for the Evening Sun can it 
be consistently said that a cent a 
copy, or ten cents a year, is a 
nominal rate for a monthly mail- 
order journal which contains less 
matter and less paper than a copy 
of the Evening Sun? The postal 
laws in force to-day were enacted 
twenty-six years ago, and as Mr. 
Madden, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, has himself 
said they are sadly out of date. 
The conditions of the publishing 
business have changed radically 
within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, and on many points relating 
to second-class matter the laws in 
force are about as enlightening as 
is an encyclopedia published twen- 
ty-five years ago on such topics 
as radium, automobiles, etc. What 
is needed is a law to cover the 
conditions that actually exist, but 
as it seems that Congress cannot 
be induced to pass such a law, 
the next best thing is to have each 
question on which an honest dif- 
ference of opinion may exist 
thrashed out in the courts. There 
is no permanency in a ruling of a 
Postmaster-General; his successor 
may be of a different mind and in 
such a case he can and probably 
would reverse all previous rulings 
with which he did not happen to 
agree. A judicial decision, how- 
ever, is binding on both Post- 
master-General and publisher, and 
when the court shall have decided 
on the question now at issue each 
will know (to use a phrase made 
famous by one of our Congress- 
men) where he is at. 
RESTRAINING THE 
GENERAL, 
The contest between the mail- 
order publications and the Post- 
office Department began three 
years ago. In April, 1902, the De- 
partment issued an order forbid- 
ding the further transmission of 
certain papers at the second-class 
rate on the ground that they were 
issued primarily for advertising 
purposes and were circulated free 
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or at merely nominal rates. This 
order affected sixty-three publi- 
cations, practically the whole body 
of mail-order papers. Had the 
order of the Department been un- 
disputed it would have resulted in 
transferring the publications 
named in the order from the 
second to the third-class, where 
instead of one cent a pound they 
would have been. obliged to pay 
eight cents a pound on all copies 
mailed—a_ prohibitive rate. A 
number of the leading mail-order 
publications decided to contest the 
order and Mr. Lucius Wein- 
schenck, a New York lawyer, 
hurried to Washington in their 
behalf, where, after consultation 
with a firm of Washington 
lawvers, it was decided to apply 
for an injunction to restrain the 
Postmaster-General from putting 
his recently issued order into 
ettect until the rights of the pa- 
pers to the second-class privilege 
should be determined by the court. 
The injunction was applied for 
and obtained and was served on 
the late Henry C. Payne, then 
Postmaster-General, late one 
evening as he was returning from 
the theater. Thereupon the Post- 
master-General endeavored to 
have the restraining order modi- 
fied so as to allow him to compel 
the publishers to deposit the dif- 
ference between thé second and 
third-class rates pending a judi- 


cial decision of the case. In sup- 
port of this motion Mr. Henry 
H. Glassie, counsel for the De- 


partment, argued that if the re- 
straining order was permitted to 
stand and no bond furnished, and 
the court should afterwards be of 
the opinion that the publications 
were not entitled to transmission 
at the second-class rate the United 
States, having carried the papers 
at the lower rate, would be utterly 
without remedy to recover the 
amount of the lawful rate. The 
loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment on the papers involved in 
the suit, he said, would be in the 
neighborhod of $50,000 a month. 
THIRD-CLASS RATES WOULD BANK- 
RUPT PUBLISHERS. 

In answer to the petition of 

counsel for the Department, the 
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local counsel for the publishers, 
Mr. Duane E. Fox, argued that the 
Postmaster-General had no right 
to compel his clients to pay the 
third-class rate pending a final 
decision of the case. 

“The defendant (the Postmaster- 
General) alleges that the Government 
of the United States will be damaged 
and that in some way this court is 
bound, pending its own full considera- 
tion of the case, to require the com- 
pleinants (the publishers) to indemnify 
the Government of the United States 
against possible loss by reason of the 
time occupied by this court in consid- 
ering the question. The pecu —_ 
about this case is: that to require suc 
security as the defendant insists upon 
would be to forestall and decide in 
advance the whole merits of the con- 
troversy, because it is absolutely im- 
possible that the complainants should 
pay this amount, and the on'y thing 
left the complainants to do, if the 
motion were granted, would be to dis- 
miss the suits, thus leaving nothing 
before the court for determination... 
The defendant says in his motion that 
if the complainants should fail in these 
actions the Government will be with- 
out remedy to recover from the com- 
painants the amount of loss. That is 
quite true. These people will be bank- 
rupt if they continue in business under 
such an exaction. What they would 
desire would be immediately to cease 
to do business and to dismiss these 
suits if such a bond as the defendant 
demands shall be required.” 

VAGARIES OF CONGRESS—AND 
OTHERS. 

Continuing, Mr. Fox called at- 
tention to the fact that the com- 
pensation of the railroads for 
carrying the mails is based upon 
a weighing which takes place once 
every four years. There could be 
no change in the existing com- 
pensation (he said) until the next 
quadrennial weighing took place; 
hence, it was evident that the 
Government would pay the same 
amount to the railroads whether 
these publications were carried in 
the mails or not. Replying to 
this counsel for the Department did 
not deny that the carrying of the 
mail-order publications at the 
second-class rate pending the de- 
cision of the court would not in- 
crease the expenditures of the 
Government; “but (he said) it 
will decrease its revenues, and it 
does not make much difference 
whether the outgo is great or the 
income is small provided the re- 
sult is a postal deficit.” 

“The Postoffice Department is com- 
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peled by this injunction to continue 
to carry at the second-class rate these 
publications, some of which circulate 
a million copies—one circulates 500,- 
000 copies to its subscribers and 500,- 
ooo sample copies every issue. The 
Department is compel'ed to carry all 
of these at the rate of one cent a 
pound. It is estimated that the actual 
cost of transmission is five cents a 
pound so that the plain loss is four 
cents a pound.” 


Unless the publishers were 
compelled to give a bond to in- 
demnify the Department for the 
difference between the second and 
third-class rates, in case the court 
should finally decide against them, 
Mr. Glassie thought that the Uni- 
ted States would suffer injustice 
and irreparable loss. 


The Court—As to its being irrepar- 
able, has not the United States the 
power in its own hands if there is a 
difficulty about the construction of its 
Statutes? A statute might be passed 
by Congress within a very few days 
making absolutely plain that which it 
is caimed is susceptible of two con- 
structions. 

Mr. Glassie—That is possible, but I 
do not tuink we are permitted to spec- 
ulate as to what the legislative branch 
might do. 

The Court—It would be easy for 

Congress to enact such legislation as 
to effect, if not profit by the operation 
of its postal laws, yet to make the loss 
as small as possible. 
_ Mr. Glassie—Undoubtedly it is with- 
in the power of the United States 
abstractly -to do that which, under the 
system of checks and balances, is now 
actually prevented. The United States, 
as a legal entity, ought not to be held 
responsible for the particular vagaries 
of Congress. 

The Court—What about the vagaries 
of the Postmaster-General? 


CROWDING THE PUBLISHERS TO THE 
WALL. 


In his closing argument for the 
publishers Mr. Fox said that the 
attempt of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to oblige the publishers to 
put up the difference between the 
second and third-class rates seem- 
ed to be “an attempt to crowd the 
complainants to the wall; to ob- 
tain by a motion all the advan- 
tages which could be obtained by 
a final decree.” 

_ “Let me call your Honor’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Postmaster- 
General conceived in July, 1901, that 
the statute was not right. From that 
time until the present (May 1902) he 
has been taking up_ these matters 
piecemeal, and, according to his own 
theory, under his own administration, 
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by means of his own laches, if you 
please, the Government has been sus- 
taining a loss running up possibly into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
During that period he has had for his 
assistance the entire clerical force of 
the Postoffice Department, amounting, 
I believe, to some hundreds of thous- 
ands of persons. In some cases he 
has excluded papers, and then has re- 
served and exercised the right to sus- 
pend such final order of exclusion 
after he reached a decision upon the 
point, for one or two months, and, as 
we say in one affidavit, for three 
months; and in that case, which is 
specifically stated in one of the affi- 
davits, the difference to the Govern- 
ment between the second-class rate 
and the third-class amounted to $3,200 
per month. So that, whie the Post- 
master-General conceives it to be en- 
tirely within. his power to suspend the 
execution of a final judgment by him- 
self until the people, against whom the 
judgment has been rendered, have got 
into the United States Treasury to the 
extent of about $10,000, yet he cannot 
permit this court to preserve the 
Status quo until the court has an op- 
portunity of considering the whoe 
question, which it has taken the Post- 
master-General himself nine months 


to consider and to arrive at a_con- 
clusion upon. My brother Glassie 
(alluding to counsel for the Depart- 


ment) has said that this is in effect a 
suit against the United States. So far 
as that is concerned, we claim to rep- 
resent the people of the United States 
just as much as he does. We are not 
suing the United States. We are en- 
deavoring to restrain a servant of the 
United States from doing an unlawful 
act. 


DEPARTMENTAL “ACTS OF GRACE. 

During the course of the argu- 
ment the fact was brought out 
that some of the publications that 
the Department sought to exclude 
from participation in the benefits 
of the second-class rate had been 
carried in the mail as second-class 


” 


matter for more than twenty 
years. 
The Court—How long have these 


periodicals been carried at second-class 
tates? 

Mr. Glassie—The bill shows the al- 
legations. One of them has_ been 
carried since 1886; others have been 
carried since 1876, 1880 and _ 1889; 
the Literary Companion, one of the 
others, since 1869; Popular Fashions 
since May 1, 1889; the Fashion World 
since January 1, 1900. And so they 
run, some of them a year o'd, some 
two years old, and some fifteen or 
twenty years old. There is Comfort; 
we seem to have had Comfort only 
since March 1, 1888. And so it goes 
through the list. 

Mr. Fox—May I ask my _ brother 
Glassie what is the great urgency? 
h’ cannot his client give this court 

t least a few days or a few weeks, 


or even a few months, to determine 
the case, when the case has consumed 
about eight or nine months to make the 
determination in the Department? 

Mr. Glassie—It seems to me it is all 
pots and ketties. Your Honor will 
recollect how indignant Mr, Fox was 
that the Postmaster-General should 
presume to set aside an act of Con- 
gress in order to extend grace to these 
people for one publication. I have 


endeavored to defend that action on 
the ground that, however illegal it 
might be, surely it wou'd not work 


very great injustice. Now he says that 
because the Postmaster-General has 
done something he ought not to do, 
your Honor ought to prevent him from 


doing something he ought to do. I 
do not see the force of that. The 
point is this: The rate is either legal 


or it is not. The Postmaster-General is 
either right or he is wrong. Your Honor 
has not yet determined whether he is 
right or wrong. Your Honor held in 
a preliminary way, by the restraining 
order, that he is wrong. The ordinary 
tule in case of doubt is that some 
security must be given to the person 
in the capacity in which he is 
sued. That is all we ask. These 
publications are going through the 
mails at a loss. There has been a 
hearing given these parties, and they 
have been given that grace, which my 
friend says is improper. I do not see 
any legal force in the argument or 
contention that that act of grace should 
be extended into a perpetual act of 
grace. Your Honor could restrain in- 
definitely....After all, your Honor, 
this is a ‘matter so large'y within the 
discretion of the court that it is diffi- 
cult to argue. I do not pretend to 
have made any elaborate examination 
of authorities, but I do not believe that 
any particular case can be found which 
will throw very much light upon it. 
It is simply a case of balancing, as the 
Supreme Court has said, looking at 
what is going to happen on one side 
or the other. And when I do that, 
it seems to me I see these persons 
laughing in their sleeves when they ask 
us to carry their publications at the 
lower rate without pretending to con- 
cede that we are entitled to ask them 
to make good any loss incurred thereby. 

Mr. Fox—May I ask the indulgence 
of the court to say to my brother 
Glassie that we are not laughing in our 
sleeves. This is no laughing matter 
for us. Mr. Glassie undertook to an- 
imadvert upon my position as to the 
acts of the defendant, which he char- 
acterized as an act of grace. The very 
thing we have been compelled to come 
into court for, your Honor, is to obtain 


a uniform construction of the law, 
which we were denied by the Post- 
office Department. I should like to 


ask my _ brother Glassie whether he 
knows the rules which govern the is- 
suance of these acts of grace—because 
they do not seem to be at all uniform. 
In our case we got an act of grace 
for one month under the general ru’e, 
when we have shown by the affidavits 
tendered to-day that certain other pub- 
lications have got acts of grace for 
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three 
there be 


DECISION OF THE COURT. 

The decision of Mr. Justice 
Bradley was in favor of the pub- 
lishers. The motion of the Post- 
master-General asking that the 
original injunction be modified so 
as to allow him to compel the pub- 
lishers to deposit, when mailing 
their periodicals, the difference 
between the second and_third- 
class rates was denied. The text 
of the decision was, in part, as 
follows: 


Here is a statute that was enacted in 
the year 1879, a statute that has re- 
ceived a uniform construction by the 
various incumbents of the office of 
Postmaster-General from the day of its 
enactment down to 1901. Under that 
uniform construction these various 
periodicals,....have been carried as 
second-class matter for from_one_ to 
twenty years respectively....The law 
not having been changed in the meat- 
time, the statute standing to-day upon 
the statute book as it did when first 
enacted in 1879, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral says that under his construction 
to-day, notwithstanding the fact that 
these publications have been accepted 
by his predecessors and permitted to be 


months. What. certainty can 


in such administration? 


carried as second-class matter, the 
Statute does not authorize the trans- 
mission of these periodica’s in the 


United States mails as second-class 
matter, and he therefore requires the 
payment by the publishers of the third- 
class rate....Representations have 
been made as to the injury that will 
ensue to the publishers if these rates 


are enforced against them....in fact, 
it is alleged that they cannot pay 
third-class rates and ive. That is the 


allegation, as an offset to the asser- 


tion on the part of the Postmaster- 
General that if this injunction con- 
tinues without the requirement....of a 
bond....the United States, represented 
by the Postmaster-General, will suffer 
irreparable injury. 


Upon such a state of facts, if there 
were no power in the Government to 
protect itself, what would the duty of 
the court be? It appears to me that 
if it is so serious a matter....the Con- 
gress of the United States, in case of 
such exigency or emergency—and at 
any rate, whether the court has acted 
in this matter or not—has the power to 
settle this question as hetweeen the Post- 
master-General and all of these users 
of the mails; that it has the power to 
make absolutely certain and clear by 
statute that which the Postmaster-Gen- 


eral indicates by his decision, and 
which, by reference to the decisions 
of his predecessors, is susceptible of 


two interpretations, 

Tt seems to me that, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, if the court 
shou d err in attempting to preserve the 
Status quo for a few days by this in- 
junction, the United States cannot suf- 
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fer much loss, if !t shall suffer any; 
and that, in view of the fact that many 
of these publications have been carried 
for so many years as second-class matter 

having been determined by the pre 
decessors of the present incumbent to 
be second-class matter; the business 
having been built up upon such judg- 
ments of the Postmaster-General; and 
that business being threatened with 
complete disso‘ution, as it is asserted, 
if the parties are compelled to pay 
third-class rates; it seems to me, I say, 
that it would be inequitable for the 
court to require payment of money into 
court, or to require a bond, to pay the 
amount of the third-class rate in the 
event that the court should be of the 


opinion that the construction of the 

statute by the Postmaster-General is 

correct. 

HOW THE MATTER STANDS AT 
PRESENT. 


The decision of Justice Bradley, 
above quoted, was annotnced in 
May of 1902, Since that date the 
mail-order journals that the Post- 
office Department souglit to ex- 
clude from participation in the 
benefits of the second-class fate 
have continued to be mailed at 
that rate by virtue of the original 
injunction. Meanwhile both sides 
have been busy collecting evidence 
for the final hearing. For the 
purpose of raising funds to defray 
the expenses of the contest rep- 
resentatives of the leading mail- 
order publications recently held a 
meeting in New York City and 
agreed to contribute to the de- 
fence fund in the ratio of one dol- 
lar each per thousand of circula- 
tion. The publications directly in- 
volved in the suit are: William 
H. Gannett’s paper Comfort, 
Augusta, Maine; the publications 
of the Sawyer Publishing Com- 
pany, Waterville, Maine, embrac- 
ing the Home Treasury, Ameri- 
can Nation, and . Fireside Gem; 
Cheerful Moments, published by 
the George W. Willis Publishing 
Co.; and the six papers com- 
prised in Lane’s List, Augusta, 
Maine, namely: Golden Moments, 
Illustrated Family Herald, Na- 
tional Farmer, Home Magazine, 
People’s Literary Companion and 
Sunshine. All mail-order jour- 
nals, however, are indirectly in- 
volved in the suit, which is vir- 
tually a test case, and the de- 
cision of the court will be await- 
ed with interest. 

Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 
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AN INTERESTING REVER- 
SAL OF ADVERTISING 
POLICY. 


The well-known United Cigar 
Stores recently made a remark- 
able change in their policy of ad- 
vertising, inaugurating a new un- 
derlying motive with a month's 
campaign that not only proved it 
to be far more sound than the 
old, but which brought the United 
Cigar Stores Company’s business 
to an apex in its curve of effi- 
ciency. 

This company has retail stores 
in some twenty cities throughout 
the United States, but in New 
York and the metropolitan dis- 
trict it has more than a hundred 
establishments, constituting a re- 
tail distributive system that is ex- 
ceeded in scope by only one other 











—the James Butler grocery stores. 
As everyone familiar with the 


metropolis knows, the whole prob- 
lem of retail advertising in New 
York is a distributive problem. 
New York has furnished a grave 
for many an advertising campaign, 
but by far the greatest proportion 
of failures can be traced to lack 
of distribution of goods to supply 
demand that advertising in the 
daily papers created. 

The first advertising of the 
United Cigar Stores centered in 
New York because of these dis- 
tributive advantages. It was bar- 
gain advertising pure and simple, 
and led the public to believe that 
this company desired to compete 
on no other base than that of low 
prices. This bargain advertising 
brought business—lots of it. But 
it was the wrong kind of busi- 
ness. Spread-eagle announce- 





ments of “Eight Lillian Russell 
Cigars for a quarter” attracted 
plenty of attention, but chiefly 
from the bargain-hunter, In order 
to keep up the feverish policy of 
offering something larger or 
cheaper each successive week, the 
advertising had to be keyed up to 
a hysterical strain. Successive 
brands were taken up and pushed, 
but little cumulative trade was 
built on any one of them. Ab- 
solutely nothing remained as an 
asset from this bargain advertis- 
ing in the way of prestige for the 
company’s stores. 

A change was decided upon. 
The company’s familiar shield, 
one of the most striking of trade- 
marks, had until then been used 
only in a routine way. Its red- 
banded windows cannot be pro- 
tected by trademark, and had con- 
sequently been liberally counter- 
feited by competitors, together 
with other characteristics of the 
stores. By putting the shield trade- 
mark upon the windows, however, 
advertising it as a trademark, and 
making it stand for better goods 
and modern methods of selling, 
it was thought that the work of 
the imitator could be nullified and 
its advertising given cumulative 
effect. It was also decided that 
quality and the United Cigar 
Stores system should form a new 
basis of advertising, with specific 
brands second, the latter to be ad- 
vertised quite apart from price or 
bargain considerations and kept in 
the public mind long enough to 
make a permanent’ impression. 
Price was considered an essential, 
but not the chief one. 

The month of April was set aside 
as a period in which the new ad- 
vertising should be tested, and in 
order to make the test thorough 
the company appropriated for that 
month more than four times as 
much money for newspaper ad- 
vertising as it had ever spent be- 
fore in a similar period. This 
appropriation was confined entire- 
ly to New York City, and went 
into the Sun, Times, Press, World 
and American in the morning, and 
the Journal, World, Sun, Globe, 
Mail and Telegram in the even- 
ing. Extremely large spaces were 
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used, the average being fifteen: 


inches across four or five columns. 
Copy prepared by the Ben B. 
Hampton Co., New York, con- 
formed to a distinct style that, 
before the month was out, had 
become familiar as belonging to 
the United Cigar Stores, and was 
recognized at a glance as soon as 
one opened a paper. 

The Isle of Pines Cigar, a brand 
made in various sizes and prices, 
was selected as a feature, and the 
advertising of a single week cen- 
tered upon it. All these Isle of 
Pines ads, however, contained a 
strong undercurrent of “system” 
taik. During the remaining three 
weeks specific brands were used 
as a background for system talk 
entirely. Results were remark- 
able. In one week during April 
more than 600,000 Isle of Pines 
cigars were sold in New York 
City. This is said, on conserva- 
tive authority, to be twelve times 
larger than any record of cigar 
sales in a similar period, and 


What’s Behind the Shield? 


SHIELD «s our trade-mart. et raced 








BENEFACTOR CIGAR 





brands ; that have “heretofore “ap- 
proximated a weekly sale of even 
one-twelfth as great have invari- 
ably been those made known 
through long general advertising. 
At the end of the month it was 
found that several million cigars 
of the company’s leading brands 


had been sold, while the last week 
in April was the largest in the 
history of the business, exceeding 
even tre gross turnover of the 
Christmas season, 

More remarkable than the mere 
size of gross sales, however, was 
the recuction in percentage of 











cost of selitag, the true test of 


advertising “success. Under the 
bargain policy adopted _ several 
years ago the company had re- 
duced this advertising cost to 
what is considered in business 
a satisfactory average. Increasing 
of its advertising appropriation 
more than four times would have 
made the advertising cost prohi- 
bitive, seemingly. But the in- 
crease in space and frequency of 
ads, with the new cumulative ar- 
guments, so greatly increased the 
business done over its counters in 
April that the actual advertising 
cost for the month was found to 
be only one-third that under the 
old conditions. In other words, 
the company, by increasing its 
advertising expenditure 400 per 
cent, reduced its cost of advertis- 
ing seventy-five per cent. 

Sales after the advertising stop- 
ped continued in a volume that 
showed the “system” arguments 
had been the most effective feat- 
ure of the campaign. For while a 
large, steady demand was ex- 
perienced during subsequent 
weeks for brands that had been 
made most prominent, there was 
also a general increase in demand 
for everything sold in the stores, 
from the Isle of Pines cigars to 
smoking tobacco, pipes and cigar- 
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ettes. Even snuff responded to 
the stimulation. It was planned 
in the outset to devote more space 
to specific brands, but the sales 
of Isle of Pines so far outran 
expectation that a further increase 
on this brand would have been 
embarrassing. Another _ brand 
was then taken up and pushed for 
a week. This, too, responded. In 
the third week it was necessary 
to switch argument to the general 
policy of the company, laying em- 
phasis on  manufacturer-to-con- 
sumer facilities, lower margin of 
profit, cleanliness, honesty, the 
desire to give satisfaction, the de- 
livery of goods to the smoker in 
perfect condition, and so forth. 
Until this campaign was plan- 
ned the average space used by the 
company seldom exceeded ‘six or 














eight inches across three columns. 
In early days, when there were 
fewer of the stores in New Y ork, 
certain brands of cigars recogniz- 
ed as standard at their price were 
advertised at less than that pre- 
vailing price. Little by little, as 
new brands made for the company 
exclusively were marketed, the ad- 
vertising was swerved to these, 
and given a slight argumentative 
tone. But until the ——. of 
April the United Cigar Stores had 
never been exploited as a selling 
system pure and simple. The in- 
troductory advertisement of the 
— series was one covering a 
half-page of newspaper space, 
with an actual-size reproduction 
of a box of Isle of Pines. A style 
was set and adhered to—vigorous 
black and white contrasts, giving 
strength with dignity and ele- 
gance. Copy was _ essentially 





“man’s copy” of a class new in 
cigar advertising. The bald as- 
sertion was scrupulously avoided, 
and no claim made without a rea- 
son to support it and evidence to 
prove it conclusively to readers. 
Arguments rang true to common 
sense and good business princi- 
ples. Each ad began usually with 
some effective illustration of the 
power and scope of the company’s 
business. The logical application 
of the value of that power to the 
public followed, and a specific ex- 
ample, represented by a_ specific 
brand of cigar, with prices, finish- 
ed the argument like the crack of 
a whip. 


NOTES. 


A BOOKLET descriptive of the Sum- 
mit Snring Hotel, Poland, Maine, lays 
slight emphasis upon the waters of this 
famous place, giving attention chiefly 
to the fittings of the house, the man- 
agement, conveniences, etc. Printing 
and illustrations are entirely creditable. 


ADVERTISING is not an exact science, 
but it is the greatest force im business, 
and enough is known about it to make 
the way perfectly clear to any one 
who wishes to wield its power. There 
are two ways of buying, say for in- 
stance, a booklet. Pay a good price 
for first-c:ass work and get the kind 
that makes the impression and brings 
results, or pay 10 to 25 per cent less 
and get an ordinary job, pieced out 
with excuses. Remember your bill for 
postage and mailing will be the same 
for impressive printing as for the other 
kind. You cannot name a_ successful 
advertiser selling goods to the intelli- 
gent public who doesn’t use the highest 
priced magazines, the best litho posters, 
the handsomest stationery, the most 
attractive printed matter. Does it pay? 
Ask Enoch Morgan’s Sons, Swift & 
Co., Armour & Co., N. K. Fairbanks, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Heinz, with his 
57 varieties, and a few others whose 
names come so_ easily to mind. 
“They're different” you say. Ot 
course they are, and it would be 
very jolly if we were all “different” 
in the same way. How do you suppose 
the top-notcher got into the “different 
cass?” He pays good printers a, fair 
price for good printing.—“Im- 
pressions,” from Minneapolis Tribune. 


> 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 152, 062 
Our biggest circulation is in a States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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(A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Ne amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 














Advertisements under this are pted from publ 8 who, accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s “American Newspaper Directory. nave submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures ‘n the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know wnat he pays his hard cash for. 


{# Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.90 for 
a full year, 10 percent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
senus a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules ‘of the American Newspaper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

oblders Siaeets Drees at a see [gE have the ——___-served 
at my place of business, but 

ARIZONA. the CALL isthe paper | sub- 


ongents, Repoptican.. Daily average for | scribe for at my home.” 


ARKANSAS. That is an expresssion one 
Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue may hear many times in San 





less than 2,750. Actual average for October, Francisco. 
November and December, 1904, 8,646. <r ae P 
And it is a condition which 
CALIFORNIA. creates a value beyond the mere 
Fresno. Evening Democrat. Avrerige. (904. ~ ‘ * 
4.070% april! 19S 195. Williams & Law: figures of circulation, for it does 
rence. hicago. not require much thought to de- 
Mountain My agg ak Times. Actuai termine the fact that the homes 
ene penn ty : are the source of revenue to an 
San Francisco, Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- aa 
els. Actual daily average for year ending Dec., advertiser. 
190b, 62,282; Sunday, 87,947. That is where the bulk of the 


San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening circulation of The San Fran- 


Herald, Average 1904, 10,573. 
Sun Jose, Town and Country Journal, cisco Call goes—in the homes. 
W. G. Bobannan Co. Average 1004, 2.120. And besides it is a big circu- 





} thy 1905, 20, 000, lation : 
COLORADO. - 62,000 Daily 
Denver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 88,000 Sunday guaranteed 
a reaching a vast purchasing ele 
Denver, lost, daily. Post Printing and Pub- ment P 8 
lishing Co. Average for 194, 44.577. Average ¢ 
for May, 1905, 46,242, Gain, 1,665- Can you afford to ignore it in 


23 The absolute correctness of the latest your efforts to reach Pacific 


circulation rating accorded - 
the Denver Post is guaran- Coast patronage. 











UA teed by the publishers of the EASTERN OFFICES: 
et a) American Newspaper Direct- 30 TripuNe Buitpinc, New YorK. 
TEED ory, who will pay one hun- MArQuetTreE BuiLvinG, CHICAGO. 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. Pay wy aE ee Jia _ 
CONNECTICUT. Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1904, 
Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. | 5,770. La Coste & Marwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559. DELAWARE. 





New Haven, Evening Register. il Actual! Witmington, Every Evening. Averaye guar- 


av. for 1904, 18,618: Sunday, 11,107 anteed ~rculation for 1ws, 11,460 


New London. Day, ev’g Aver. 1904. 5.855.| Wilmington. Morning News. Only mornin; 
First 3 mos, 1905, 6,055. E. Katz, Spec. Ad. | paper in Staie. Three mos. end, Dec., 1904, 10,074 








dgt , N.Y. 
Nerwaik, Evening Hour. Daily arerage year DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
endina Dec., 194,%.217. Aprileirc., as d| Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 


certifie 
by Ass’n am Adv’rs, ‘all returns deducted, 2,869. ‘day. Daily average for 1904. 85,502 (©). 
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ao gr gg 
Pay Journal, Av. 194,48.688, pay 
9905, 46,044, Sy. 46,820. Semi-weekly 55.98 


Atlanta, News. Actual daily average 1904, 
24.280. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. Y. & Chi. 

Augusta, Chronicle. Only mornin - 
1904 average. daily 6.66 1; Sunday 7.4 

Nashville, Herald. 4rerage for March, April 

and May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georgia. 

IDAHO. 
Beton, Drening Capital News. Daily average 


ye 8.296; Fe Ty, 1905, See 
ciroulati tion larch 1, 1905, 4,815, i 


ILLINOIS. 
Bunker Hill, Gazette-News, weekly. ~~ 
age first 5 mos, 1906,1,681,. All home print. 


Cairo. Bulletin. og | and average 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 2,220 


Cairo, ee Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 


weekly, 1 


Champaign. News. 1906, NO issue 
of daily less than a Boo, BOO; weekly. 8,800. 

Chieago. Bakers’ Helper Relper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average for 1006,4,1 00 OO 

Chieago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052, 

Chicago, Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual Actual areraye 1904, 18,750. 

Chieago, Inland l’rinter. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1904, 18,812 (© ©). 

Ohieago, Record-Herald. Arerage 194, daily 
pang jSunday 1 199.400. Averuge first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501, 
[2-The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 





Malaw is guaranteed by the pub- 
fe No lishers of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
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Kewanee, Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, dot 
8. 290.1 wy, 1,278. Daily, 1st 4 mos.’05, 8.802. 


Peoria, Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, dy 21,528, S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 
Ba vaneville. eet fy d and 8. Courier Co., 
b. Act. av. '03, 12.613 (244). Sworn ar. ’vs. 12. 


Bud. scahathompnen, ap. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Star. Arer. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 38.274. 


Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 1904, &. 685. 


Average net sales 1904 i re- 
educted), 28,7 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, a weekly. 
Actual net average for 19, 2 1904, 28,815 


Munele, Star. Avera 
turns and uisold copies dedu 


Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar, 1904, dy. 
8.761. 


Seuth Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 


1904, 6,589. Sworn aver. for April,’vs, 7,094. 


Terre Haute. Star. Av. net sales 1904 (all 
returus and unsold copies deducted), 21.288. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. first five months 1905, 22,084. 


New Orleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Klkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. citycircu'n. Sworn ne 1905, 7,890. 


Davenport. Times. _ arer. 194, 9.895, 
Daily aver. May, 1905, 10. tL Cir. guar. partes: 
than all other Davenport dailies combin 


Dea Moines. Capital, uaily. Lafayette — 
publisher. Actuil average sold 1w4s, 86.8838. 
Present circulation over 89.000, 

City cirenlation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adrer- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven. 





« Moines. News. ‘daily. 


De Actual arer: for 
1904, “42.620. oan 


B. D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago, 
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COMPLETELY COVERS 
New Orleans 
AND VICINITY 
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The Figures show the 
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Total Circulation in New Orleans 
including Carries Service, 


Street Sales, etc, - - - 18,740 
Circulation in Country 3565 
Total, 2S 
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Tees Moines. Wallace’s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86.311. 


Munseatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904, 5.240. 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, March, 1905, 5,452. 


Ottumwa. Courier. er. Daily average dead aay 
4 mos. 1W5, &,484, Tri-weekly average for first 4 


mos. 1905, 8,028. 
Sioux Sy Journal, nal, daily. Average for 1904, 
sworn, 1.284, Av. for May, 1%5, 24,240. 


Pri ts B." news and most foreign and local ad- 
vertising. Readin 80 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux City. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,678: Mar., 1905,28, 702. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 





Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2,068; wy.. 8.291. 
KANSAS. 


Topeka, Western School Journal. educational 
monthly. Average for 1904, 7,808. 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Best wy.; best sec. 
Ky.; best resultstoadv. Proven av. cir. 8,582. 


Paducah. News-Demociat. Daily net av. 1902 
2.904. Yearending Dec. 31, 1904, 8.008. 


Padueah, The Sun. 
626. 


MAINE. 

Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. ‘apie pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1,269,6 

Banger. Sue 
8,991, weekly 28,38 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904, 1,918. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1904, 7,524 (OO), weekly 17.450 Oo) 


Ph 4 Woods ana Woodsman, pont 
W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1904. 3.180 


Average for April, 195 


Average Jor 1904, daily 
Actual weekly 


Aver. for 





Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1904 
daily 12,166. Sunday Telegram, 8,476. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishing Company. 


vera 194, 53,784. For 

CUAR am 905, 68.716." 
AN absolute currectness of the 
TEED L ba circulation rating accorded 


the NEWS is guaranteed by the 

publishers of Rowell’s Americas. 

Newspaper Dirbe tory, who will pay one hundred 

dollars to the jirst person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Evening Transcript(OO})412). Boston’s 
tea tuble paper. ‘est amount of week day adv. 


Boston, Post Average for 1903, daily. 17% 
80s; for 1904, 211.221. ston Sunday rg 
areraye for 1903, 160,421: for 194, 177.664, 
Lurgest daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combi Secoud 
largest Sunday circulation in New " Englana. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat, run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents per line. The best 
advertising propositions im New England. 


Beaton. Globe. Ave ‘or 1904, dai 9%, 
705. Sunday, 298, 86n. 5 thes ¥ Cintudation 
Daily of any two cent paper in the United States 
400.000 more circulation than any other 5 Sunday 
paper in New England.” idvertisements go in 
morning and eierseor editions for one price. 
&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper 

Directory, who will pay one- 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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INK. 
Boaton, Traveler. 18%. Actua! daily av. 
1902, 78.352. In 1903, ree. 666. For 1904, aver- 


age daily circulation, 81,085 
Reps.: Smith & Thompson. N. 


Springfeld. Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age jirst 5 mos, 1905, 208,420. No rssue cess 
than 200,000. All t advertisements guar ranteed, 


nes. 
r. and Chicago. 


W oreester. Evening Post Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Woreester. [’Opinion Publique, daily (@ ©). 
Paid average for 1904, 4,782. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapida, Evening Press dy. Arerage 
1904, 44,807, Average 3 mos. 1905, 45.916. 


Grand Rapida, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
aud only Sunday paper in its field, Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000)and Western Michigan « pop. 750,00), 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily av- 
erage for 1904,6,605. Av. May, 125, 27,276. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last six 
mos. 1904, dy. 9.812, Dec. 10,086, 8.-w. 9,511, 





kK alamazoo, Gazette. d’y. Yr. end’g May, ’05, 

10,808; May, 11,087. Largest circ'n by 4.500. 
Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 

Average 1904, 10,288: & May, 1905, 11,609. 








Saginaw, Evening News. ~*- Average for 
1904, 14,816. May. 1905, 16,01 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News, daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4,212, Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 

Minnexpolis Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 

Est. 1867. Oldest, Minneapolis daily. 1904, 

duly armed, 73 last quarter of 
194 was 9 2 see : Sunday 71.221. Dail 
average for April, 1905, was 92,52 
net: Sunday, 78.828. 


CIRCULAT’N = The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger _circula- 
tion than any other a 


olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

GUAR tion. he carrier-delivery of 
AN th» daily Tribune in Minneap- 

eat) olis is many thousands greater 


than that of any other news- 

paper, The city circulution 

by Am. News- alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 

ame Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 

tory. ant Ad paper of Minne- 
apolia. 


‘ 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week- 
W.J.Murphy,pub. Aver. for 1904, 56.814, 





Minnexupolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1904,79.730. Actual 
average first six months 1905, 86,295. 

absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
is guarauteed 7. the American 
practisatly Direc Nee reulation is 
uly — al ‘0 the furmers 
Of Minnesota, 4 it Western 

7isconsin pect ‘Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most profitably. 

Minneapolta. Journal. dail Journal Print- 
ing Co. Aver. for 1903, 57.0893 oa, 64.888 ; 
first 4 mos. 1905 67.448: May, 1905, 67.280. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's grogeion on ewes 
soap u the America P 
cect Di ory. It reaches ¢ 
renter number of the purchasing 
classes and goes sate more homes 
than any paper in its jield. It 
brings results. resul 


St. Paul, Di teh, dy. d Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
January, 1905, ry 501. i ST. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER. W'y aver. 1904, 78,981. 

&t. Paul. News, daily. Actual average for 
1904.86,204. B.D. Butler,N. Y. and Chicago, 
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St. Paul. The Farmer. s-mo. Ra per 
line, with discounts. Circulation gine <4 fenine 9 
Dec., 194, 88,487. 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual average 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 28,687. Sonntagsblatt 28,640, 


et 
Hattiesburg, Progress, ev'g. Av. d’y circ.,y'r 
end’g Jan., 1905,2,175. Pop. La and growing 
MISSOURI. 
Clinton. —. W’y ar. last 6 mos. 1996, 
8,840. D’y. est Apr.,’04; ar. ar. last 6 mos.’0s, 800. 


Kansas City Journal, 4’) d'yard w’y. Average 
for 194, daily 64,114, weekly 199,890. 


Kaneae City. World. daily. Actual ar erage 
for 194, 61,478. B. D. Butler, N, Y. & Chicago. 


&t. Joseph, News anc and Pre Press. Circ. ist 3 mos. 
1905. 8,469. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 


&t. Leul«, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). EK astern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly, Average for 1902, 68.588: arerage for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 

NEBRASKA. 
Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
GUAR daily average for 1904,15,289. 
TEED For March, 1905, 16.862 Only 
Nebrasku paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


Linecoin. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Averuge year ing January, 195, 146,367. 


Lineotn. Freie Press, weekly. er eaten 
for year ending January, 1905, 149.231 
Lineoln, Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26,888; February, 1905, average, 23,055. 
” Omaha. Den Danske Pioneer. wy. SophusF. 
Neple Pub. Co. average for 1 1904, 31.628. 
Omaha, News. daily. uly. Actual average for 1904. 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegraph, dy andwy. Dvuily aver. 
Sor 6 mos. ending April auth, 05, $256. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. Daily Courier. Est. 1°76. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end. De end. Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 
Jersey City. Evening ening Journal. Average for 
§904,21,106. First 3 mos. 1905, 22,689. 


Newark.Evening News. Evening News Pub 
Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,544. 


— YORK. 
Albany. Ev: journal, Daily average for 
494, nage It’s fhe leadrng paper. 
y. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856. 
P pa twrty Jan. ,Feb.,éMar., 05, 83,594. 


Batavia. News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. average 1904, 6.757. 





Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunday 79.- 
882; duily 50,940; }; Enquirer, even., 82.702. 


Buffale. Evening ; News. Jews. Daily average 194, 
88,457; March, 195, 96.79 96.794. 
Cateakill, Recorder, week! 
tor. Ar. yr. endg. May. '05, 8 05, Pot ers. a ebe. 
Cortinnd, Democrat, Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. puper in cuunty. 
Corning. Leader. evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288. "First quarter 1905, 6 428, 
Glena Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292 


Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 194, 
8,918. Westchestzr County’s leading puper. 





i h, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722, 
3,000 more than all other Newb’ gh paperscomvined. 





New York City. 


army & Navy Journat ws. 9.871 (OO). On pet 
average for tssues, 194.9, ( 
Military paper awarded * Goi *Gold Marks.” . “ 


Baker's Review monthly. W.k. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual ar average for 1904, 4,900. 

Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziver Brothers, eee AY Sor 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent circulation, 50, 


ou. weekly (Theatrical), Frank 
Pub. C9., Ltd. Aver. for 194, 25.662(© 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904, 7.292. 


Gaelic American, week] Actual Leverage or 
1904, 8,179; 23 weeks in 7 28,15 - 

Haberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7,000. Binders’ « arit and Post 
rece: pts distributed mond y to advertisers. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 

i ~~ average issue, 17.500 ‘© o0). 

I. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway. 


wth 3 Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug., 
1904, 69,077. Pres. ar. over 85.000 weekly. 


Leslie’s Monthly M«gazine, New York. Average 
e:rculation for 1904, 248,946 
ut average circuiation 300,169. 


Music Trade Review. music trade ana art week- 
ly. Average for 1904, 5.509. 


National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1904 av. cir. 6,801, 


The People’s Home Jourral, 525.166 monthly 
Good Literature, 452.983 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 194—all to _ -tn-adrance 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubi:sher. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 193, Bi tetdd 1904, 19,047. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,< 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for nine months 
ending April 30, 16,« 
262 copies. _ 


The Wall Street Journal. | Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daily average 19 1904, 11,085. 


The World. Actual aver. fo aver. for 1904, Morn., 802,« 
385, Evening, 879.785. Sunday, "488, 484. 


oehester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, 80.000 ; 5 years’ wears’ average, 30.108, 





Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.625, 1904, 12.574. 


Syracuse. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 194, daily 85.648, Sunday &9,161. 


Utlea. National speenveent Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.625 


Utlea, Press. daily. Otto A, Meyer, publisher, 





Average for 1904, 14,879, 
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GUARANTEED 





In the State of Ohio the Akron Beacon 
Journal is the only newspaper which pos- 
sesses the Guarantee Star, which signifies 
that the publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory will pay one hundred 
dollars forfeit to the first person who 
successfully controverts the accuracy of 
the Beacon Journal's statement, as given 
in the 1905 issue of the Directory. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. Searreer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspa; ‘ual daily aver. 1904, 6,148; 
Sunday, me 408, semt-weeky, 4.496. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder. i Areraye 
1903,8.872, Average 1904, 9.75 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forka, Herald, dy. av. for yr. end. Feb.. 
05. 6.096. Will quar. 6.000 Sor yr..N. Pe Ree 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell, N.Y. Rep. 


OHIO. 


Akron. Beacon Journal. Average year ending 
April, 1W5, 10.215, N. ¥.. 525 Temple Cvurt. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Suiday 68,198. 
May, 1905, 84,262 daily; Sunday, 73.705. 


ae Herald, evening. Circ. _ 1904, 18.280. 

Largest in Dayton, paid at full rates. 

VYoungatown. Vindicator. D'y ar. 04,12,020. 
LaCoste « Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago. 


Zanesville. Signal, daily, reaches S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Average for 904, 5,170, 





Zanesville. ‘times-Recorder. Sworn ar. ist 2 
mos, 1905.10.855. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 
OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1904, SS. S98. 


OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun. 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual arer- 


age for May, 1905, 21,781; actual average 
during 1904, 15.204. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ Cheater, Times, ev 'g d'y. Averuve/w4, 7.929. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F k. Northrup, Mer. 


Marriaburg. Telegraph. Dy. sworn ar 
end’g Apr., 11,424; 3 Apr... 11. 11.867. Best in’ 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The Leg deed statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of May, 1 "1905 

+ 222.351 
: - 220, 565 


AN 
TEED 








528 

. ++0216,366 

7 Total for 27 days, 6,009,640 copies. 
NET AVEKAGE FOR MAY, 


222,579 copies per day 


The BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net;.all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

Ww. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 3. 1905. 

In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads the 
RULLETIN. 

Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, m’y. 
Av. 1W4, 5,004; av, 1st 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


MCLEAN, Publisber. 
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The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY CIRCULATION 
The follewing statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
_ in the month of May. 1905: 








Tota! for 27 days 4.492,999 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY, 


166,407 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President 
PHILADELPHIA, June 3, 1905 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. 
circulation 1904, daily 49,088, Sunday 
Sworn statement. Cir. books open. 


Philadelphia. Press. Daily average year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1904, 118.242 net copies sold. 


Philadelphia. Farin Journel, movtnly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, Hooter phe Average 
for 1904, 593.880, Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh sugar Bowl to Far:n Journal with this 

inscription : 
“* swarded June 25th, 1902, by 
* Printers’ Iniz, ‘The Little 
** Schoolmaster’ in the srt of 
“* Advertisig, to the Farm 
“ Journai. After acanvassing 
“of merits extending over a 
“period of half a year, that paper. among all 
“those published in the United States, has been 
= “ pr onounced the one that best serves its purpose 

‘as an educator and counselor for the agricultu- 
” fe population, and as an effectiveand economé- 
= medium for communicating with them 
” rea ils advertising columns.” 


Misa ls Sunday School Times, weekly, 
verage for 1964. 92.518. Send for rates 
The Ralirious Press Association, Philadeipnia. 


Aver. 
37.398. 


Philadelphia. The Groc arocery World. Actua 
averaye for 1904, 11.764, 
Pitteburg. Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22, 


618. Reaches best paid classof workmen inU.& 
Pottaville. Evening Chronicle. Official coun 
organ. Daily average 1904, 6.757. 
Weat Chester. Locai News. daily. 
Hodgson. Average for 1904, 15.180. 
hab agen gr Grit. America’s Greates 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Srrit) 
& Thompson, keps.,New York and Chicago. 


VYerk. Dispatch, dail ° i ooty ole io 1904, 
8.974. Enters ton thirde of Yor 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
four months ending April 29th, 1905, 16. 804. 


Providence. Daily Journal, 17.290 ‘@©). 
Sunday,20. 486 ‘(@O@). Evening Bulletin 87. 386 
werage 194. Providence Journal Co.. pubs 


Weaterly, ®un. Geo. H. Utter, pub. ia 
1904, 4,480. Only daily im So. Rhode | Islan 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for first 3 months 1905 4,110. Apr. 4,458. 


Ww PF 
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olumbia. State, Actual average for 1904, 
daily 164 copies. ( ) per issne; semi-weekly 
8.261. Sunday 9.41 OO). Act, aver. or first 

onths of 1905. daily %,839; Sunday 10,428. 
pl The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Columbia State is guar- 

[tary anteed by the publishers of 
Ye NO the American Newspaper Di- 

E rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age November and Dece ber. 47.044, 


Rnexville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
Jan. 31, 1908, 15,060 (&). Weekly 


One of only three ree papers in the 


Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 


po rn 'The Seuiter in news, ct la- 
tion, énfluence and ode ertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,.482. Led near- 
est cumpet:tor 11,000 in advert’ng. 04, 6 days v8. 7. 
Memphin. Commercial Appeal. daily. Sunday. 
weekly. Average 194, daly 88.965. Sunday 
47.002. weekly 86. 840, (964), Smith & Thomp- 
son, Representatives N. Y¢ Chicago. 


N ashville. Banner, any, Aver. for year 1903 
18.772; for 194, 20.70 Only Nashville 
daily eligible to Roll of Honor. 


TEXAS. 


Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av. 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


El Pase. Herald. Dy. av. 1904. 4,211; Dec. 
1904, 4.485. Merchants’ canvass showed Herald 
in 80 per cent of E homes. Only El Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor. 


San Angelo, Standard, weekly Average for 
(904,2 909. 


VERMONT. 


a4 Reeve, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1904 
ianieiiinee Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566. 
104,6.682. Largest city and State circulat: tion, 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 
Karlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily arerage 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last 5 mos., 7,024; last month, 7,847. 


Ratland, Herald. Arerage 1904, & The Av- 
erage 3 months ending June /, 1904, 4,18 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, daily. Circul:tion, 1904, 
eee. » 195, 9,858; eb., 10,648; March, 
0,808, 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily se 190k, me yo (see a a, 
paper rec no equal m pulling 
power between Washington and Atlanta. 


Riehmend, Times-Dispatch, 


wo 
daily average year end- 
ing December. 1904, 20, 172. ” high 
price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual arer. circulation Oct., 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun- 
day. By far largest daily and Sunday in State. 


Tacoma, News. Daily arerage 5 months end 
ing May 31,16,827. ¢. Saturday issue, 17.495. 


Tacoma. Ledge Dy. ar ar, 1904, 14.564; Sy., 
18,475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 4 mos., ending Jan. 
31, 1906, Daily, 14,696, Sunday, 19,815, 





WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily. R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1#4, 2.820 (1054). 

Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ..11.17 (). 
Sunday pate circ., 14.92% (sf). For 12months up 
to April 1,195 Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av.1904, 
26.201; May, 1905, 26.515 (@©). 
Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., 
Yr. end. May, 1905, 87.461. May, 1905, fordae. 


Onhkoak, Northwestern. dally. Average for 
1904, 7.231. December, 1904, 7.426. 





Wisconsin oe Racine. Wis... 
Estab. 1877 


Winn cin paper whose circula 
tion +s guaranteed by the Amer- 


scan Newspaper Directory. Actual 
rerage for 1903.88,18%1: for 1904. 
Waite 80H $ Oce Tempe 
1905, 38,960. N. Y. . Tem 
Court. W. C. Richardson, Mor. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1904, 3,986. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, W.C. Nichol, 
publisher, Arerage for 1904,7, 426: average for 

May, 1935, 8,942. 
Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 194, 4,856 (%). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 


Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for :w4. daily. 25.698; weekly, 1,801. 
Darly. May, 1905, 29,274. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s 
German vewspaper, covers the German speak- 
ing population of over 150,000—its exclusive field. 
Average for 1904.11, 892 ; Ted for 12 months 
ending April 30, 1905, 12,2 


— BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


John. Star. Actual daily average for 
outilr. November, December, 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA. CAN. 


Walifax. Herald ‘9@) s08 Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Teronte. Canadian Implemeni and Vehicle 
Trade.monthly Arerage for 1904, 6,000. 


Teronte. Evening Telegram. Potty, aver. 
1904, 81,884. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto. Star, daily. Sworn average cir- 
culation for March 195, 89,021. Largest cir- 
psec of any evening paper published in 
Ontario. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage datlycir- 
culation for os 1905, 89.229. Advertising 
rate -p ed n of" paper. The largest cir- 
culation of any evening paper published in On- 


tario. 
QUEBEC. CAN. 
Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. '808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 23,850 ; weekly, 18,886. 


Bentrest. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi-monthly. Arerage 1904, 61,457. 


Mentreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co., 
., Publishers. Actual average 1904. daily, 
80,259; Av. Mar., '05, 95.826. Sat., 118,892. 





Montreal. Le Canada. ‘Actual average 1904— 
daily, 19.257; weekly, 18.757, 


Montreal. Star,dy.&wy. Graham&Co. Av. 
Aig 03, dy. 5.127. . 122.269. Av. for 19s 
dy. 56.795. wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Guaranteed av, 
1904, 4,917; May, 1906, 5,801, 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@6) 





Ont of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa 


per Directory. one hundred and twelve are distin: 


marks (@ ©), the meaning of whic his ———s 
Apnouncements under this ¢ 


above from all the others by the so-called gold 


biieati 


having the gold marks in the 





Directory, cost 20 cents per line week, oe 


$20.80 tor a tull year, 10 per cent 


> tines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


r 
ecm or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EVENINGSTAR (@O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90 of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,388 (OO), S’y 42.819, Wy 107,925. 
THE MORNING NEWS (@ ©), Savannah, Ga. 
A good newspaper in every sense; witha well-to- 
do-chentele, with many wants and ample means. 
Oniy morning daily within one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS, 

CHICAGO GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@©). 
Largest circulation; best in n point of quality. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only | popes | 
ceiving this mark. because 
satisfactory results. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Tei ritory 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER - a (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON PILOT (©), every Saturday. Noman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donatoe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O), estab- 
lisned 1830. ‘lhe only gold mark daily in Boston, 

BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER (© 0), 
world’s greatest trade paper; ci:cuiation un- 
ve 

WORCESTER L’OPINIUN ag do {O@) is 
the leading French daily of } of New Engian 

TEXTILE — D RECORD (@©), Roston, is 
the “bible” of the textile i dustry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (OO). 
Only national paper in its field 





in Chicago re- 
RIBUNE ads bring 








MINNESOTA, 
THENORTHWESTERN MILLER 
) Minnea ong Minn r year. 
pa ing and rade re over ir the aad. The 


only “Gold Mark” nila, journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN ~~ hea THE advertising 
medium of Brookly 

THE POST EXPRESS (@©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium tn this section. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influeuce and prestige. 

THE IRON AGE @©o), e-tablished 1855$9The 
recognized authority in its representative field. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—A technical ah 
nal of character and standing.—T/mes, N. Y. 

E. News prints more transient ads hen all 
other technical papers; 1% & $c. a word. 7ry it. 

VOGUE (96), the oatees on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $44 year. th Ave., New York. 

HARDWARE DFALERS' 5 TiAGAZ'¥P. 


Hy 1904, ar le 188Ue, 17,500 ( 
1 MALLETT, Pub., 23 "Broadway, N. ¥. 


ro YORK HERALD “(@0). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 








ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and ¢umest ¢ 
electrical pure! rs; largest — circalation. 


BUFFALO COMMEKCIAL «© Desirable 
because it always produces satis Eicouy results. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in rere community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. e 


NEW or TRIBUNE © (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Establish A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date kl whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


THE NEW YORK TIMES « TIMES (© ©) is oo ee the 
pee 12 newspapers in the United It 
bears “All the news that’s fit to print inten over 
100,000 homes within 25 miles of Times Square 
every morning; and it rigidly censors its adver- 
tising columns. It’sa quantity of quality. 


ONLO, 





CINCINNATI ERAOISER @ Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. cst advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y. Chicago. 

PENNSYLV! VANIA. 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS (@ ©) is a Gold- 

Mark newspaper and a Roll of Honor news 


per—the two hngy Cuatvalite characteristics 
any newspaper —. © eee daily 
sworn average foe t 1904, 113. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER a 
Hall and PUBLIC LEDGER are Philadelphia’s 
landmarks; the only paper allowed in thousands 
of Philade!ph ahomes. Circulation now larger 
then in 70 years. Advertisements April and 
May, 1905, GAINED 25,000 over same months 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive, Pittsburg fleld. Only two+ent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. est home 
delivered drwaasion in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C., reaches 

every part of South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©) the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certiticate from the Association of 
American Advertisers A.3 bona fide circulation. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers who have gotten splendid 
results from LANDMARK. 

WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 

(OO), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 
CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 

ING MaIL. Circulation 15.683, flat rate. 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (22) 


25s larger circulation than any other mornin; 
paper in Canada, U. 8. Ot. ag BRIGH 
& VEREE, Tribune Bidg., 
hicago, 


; Boyce Bidg,. 





aS 
F 
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THE WANT-AD° MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








COLORADO. 
HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. June 18 
1905, contained 6,167 different classified ads 
atotalof 121310 columns. The Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want adverusing in the !’OsT_ is dc. 
per line each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 

V ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD cove = fleld —-= 
population ; ; working people are s 
mechanics. Classified rate, centa word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,’ 

etc., half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
4 ete EVENING and Sunpay Stak, Washington, 
©. (© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Abs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word 





ILLINOISs, 


EORIA (Tl) JouRNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the city's 
““want-ad” directory and one of the great- 
est “want-ad” mediums of the country. It has 
no Sunday issue, but is nog 4 every evening 
—- Sundays and holidays. During the year 
1904 the paper was issued 310 days; during t that 
Sano i jut d 11,095 of ¢ d ad- 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 individual adver- 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted tu the DaILy News office b telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used exclusively for the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 drug store 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus- 
tomers throughout Chicago and its adjoining 
territory. These advertisements are, for the 
convenience of the readers, carefully classified 
under 199 different classification headings. No 
free “want-ads” are published. The DaILy News 
rigidly excludes all objectionable advertising. 
ja value of the classified columns of the DaILy 
News to the advertisers is shown A the very 
rapid growth of this kind of advertising in the 
paper. During the year 190% it increased 133 col- 
umns over 192, notwithstanding &n increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a day. 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English lan- 
age in, around or about Chicago reads the 
ALLY News, ” says the Post-office Review. 





INDIANA. 


HE Terre Haute STAR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one ceat ver word. 
HE Indianapolis News during the year 1904 
printed 125.27 more classified advertise- 
ments than al. other dailies or indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want aus duri.ig that time 


A) Star league. composed of Indianapolis 
~TAR. Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
cent per word; -ombined rate, two cents per 
word. 


H¥ Indianapoiis STAR is the Want ad medium 
of Intianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1:04 491.313 lines of Wantads. During 
the month of December the STAR printed 17.335 
lines of classified financial advertising. Thi- is 
4.275 lines more than published by avy other In- 
dianapo.is newspaper for the same period. The 
News in December. 194. printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines) The 
Indian* Upolis STaR accepts no Classified advertis 
ing free. The rate is on. cent per word. 
Hi Marion LEADER is s Fecognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 
HE Muncie Star is the recognized Want ad 
medium of Muncie. It prints tour times as 
much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined, 





IOWA. 


Ghat ADE PIONEER, Cascade, Iowa, carries 
more classified advertising than any other 
weexly in Lowa. For next three months only will 
make the following cut rate: 50-word adv. 13 
times for $1; 6 times for 50 cts.; cash with order. 


HE Des Moines CaPiTaL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in tne city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 
of lowa. Rate, one cent a word. By the month, 
$l perline. It ‘is published six evenings a week. 
Saturday the big day. 





MAINE. 


HE EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
‘{‘HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore dail It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot timore. 





MASSACHIIUSETTS. 


9! ~ CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILy ENTER- 
©” prise, Brockton, Mass., curries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the t 
resort guide for New Englanders, ‘Ihey 
expect to find all gvod places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


SE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more Want 

advertising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field. and every advertisement 
is paid for at the estavlisied rates. 


I OSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 1904, 

carried 141,353 more “\ ant” ads than an, 
other Boston paper. It printed a total of 417, 
classified advertisements, and every one of them 
was paid for at the reguiar card rate, and there 
were no trades, deals or discounts, 





MICHIGAN. 


GAGINAW COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
. day paper; result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 11,500; ic. word; gc. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA. 
RE Minneapolis JouRNAL carried over 51 
r cent more Want ads during Mey, 
1905, than any other Minneapolis daily. No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. C 1506 ehaas? 
1993, 57,039; 1904. 64.333, first4 months 1906, 67, 
May, 1905, 67.230. § 


Ts MINNKAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 

Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 92,000 subscribers, 
whicb is 25.000 each day over and avove any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis. by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
it publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full PF oig- (average of two 
pages a day), no free a price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Mip- 
neapolis daily Spade anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


fling St. PAUL DIsPaTcH is the leading “ Want’ 

medium in the Northwest, read aod reiied 
upon by everybody in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings repties at smallest 
Circulation 1904—58,036: now 59,501. 


MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin Grose carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined. because it cestieed results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, 
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MRE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
including Sunday), one of the recogni 
Wan: ad mediums of the United States ; 21 to 35 


columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA. 
r YHE Anaconda STANDARD is sfontana’s great 
ant Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


° NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS, ace cir- 
culation over 27, 000. Cent a wo: 


i ie E Lincoln DamLy STAR, the best tl Ad” 

me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Kates, 1 cent 
Sunday W ant ads receive extra in- 
afternoon edition if copy is 


received in time. DalILy Stak. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 


| gee AZABETH DaILy JoURNAL covers population 
95.000, Largestcirculation. Brings re- 
sults. “Only “Want” medium. Cent a word. 


EWARK, N.J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4N Sunaay) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
inans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 

NEW YORK. 
T HE Post-Express is the best afternoon Want 
ad i in Kochester. 








LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 


AILY eS _—— orga N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad County. 


N Binghamton the LeADER carries Tt he ‘pat: 
1onage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N. Y. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,009 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo ana the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
poe ork City. 
HE Times-Union. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 
)RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and d leading \ Wantad medium for 
want ad —— —* order — —_ tis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, office toe ees. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and a 2 anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





Ono. 
Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


HE Zanesville S1iGNaL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurat routes; sc. a word net. 


ey VinpicaToR—Leeding “Want” 

medium, ic. per word. Largest circulation 

cc MANSFIKLD News publishes daily moze 

Want ads than any other 20.000 population 

r; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 
(HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





newspa| 
or less, 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily overeme circulation for 
ay: 


222.579 copies per day. 
Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads ‘The Bulleti 


in?” 


“In 
(See Roll of Honor.) 
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Ts Chester, Pa.. Times carries from two to 
five times more classified ads any 
other paper. 


FOR RESULTS IN 
PHILADELPHIA USE 


The GERMAN DAILY 


GAZETTE. Goes into the 
homes of a prosperous people 
49,083 times daily. 

350,000 Germans in Phila- 
delphia. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
T HE Columbia Statr (©) carries more Want 
ads than any others. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
HE Burlington DaiLy News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many pleas any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any advertiser in Burlington territory. 
VIRGINIA, 
J. HE News LEADER, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Kichmond. Va. Largest 
circulation by tong odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the a want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion. cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as, less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° paper of its ciass carries as many Want 
ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and weekly, 
reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 
le Wisconsin tobacco 
of the Northwest. Rates; 
lines 3 times. 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. 
from littie talk. 





it, an richest section 
Want Ads—daily. 3 
Big resuits 


CANADA, 
HE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaa without exception. (Daily 
95,825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantads than any French newspaper in the world 





HE Dally TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest eirculation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


PARTICULAR feature of the Toronto EvEn- 

ING TELEGRAM’s Classified advertisements 

is that they are all true to their headings; there 

are no fake. improper or doubifu) advertise- 

ments accepted. This gives the Fong mon perfect 

confidence in them, and next to the large circu- 

lation is perhaps the greatest reason why they 
bring such spleudid results to the advertisers. 


T= Montreal DaILy Stak carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


fi ite Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature then are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the C. di North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FRRE PRESS car- 
mes a larger solume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est _— Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
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ESTABLISHED 1847. 


The Evenng Bulletin 


Philadelphia, June 8th, 1905.. 


MR. CHAS. J. ZINGG, 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

The 1905 issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory has just reached 
my desk. In the light of your announce- 
ment that the Directory would be con- 
ducted independently and separate 
from any advertising agency, it brought 
with it a special interest. 

Previous to that time it has been 
the most independent of all the news- 
paper directories, and in view of its 
past history, the step seems the one 
thing additional needed to make it wnat 
its title claims in the best sense of 
the words. If it appears that it can 
be practicable on this basis it has 
achieved a position, and should become a 
permanent book of reference of unusual 
value to the yearly increasing number 
of general and special advertisers. To 
these, an accurate and trustworthy 
directory of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals of the United States must bea 
necessity. 

I wish to congratulate you upon 
having placed the Directory upon a per- 
manent foundation and one which merits 


success. 
Very truly yours, 


WL Kiin~ 


Vice-President American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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The President of the A. N P. A. 





123 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, June 13, 1905. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


Gentlemen: ; 

I am in receipt of your favor of 
the 9th inst., and also the copy of 
Rowell's American Newspaper Directory 
for 1905, sent me as President of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Replying to your specific inquiry, 
I want to say that I am heartily in 
accord with your platform, which means 
running the Directory upon a business 
basis. The absence of that policy has 
made nearly all such directories 
gotten out by advertising agencies 
largely useless. I congratulate you 
upon the stand which you have taken, 
and I hope and believe that you will be, 
if not immediately, at least ulti- 
mately, eminently successful in it. 


Very truly yours, 


5, S, ke-g270 
—<_«. 


President American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 
cz Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five do 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 


wan 
od such cases the charge will be five dollarsa 
undred. _—eoereen* 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure, 
16 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepage ($40). 

Yor specitied ition s2lected by the a.iver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in aavance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, guarter or year, may 
be discontinued atthe pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for rata 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

By homed appearing as reading matter is in- 


All ements must be handed in one 
week in advan 

Advertisers to. the amount of $10 are entitled 
to afree subscription for one year, if demanded. 


ween 
Cuar_es J Zincc, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.5v-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, JUNE 28, 1005. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















Newspapers and business are 
interdependent. 
sian 
A county with live newspapers 
is a live county and a good place 
to get business from. 





CoLLECTIVELY the newspapers 
and magazines of America own 
more power than all the govern- 
ments on earth. 





Rowe.t’s American Newspaper 
Directory is a book published an- 
nually, which gives complete in- 
formation about the greatest in- 
dustry in the whole world. 


THE general prosperity and in- 
telligence of any county, or any 
State, can be judged more quickly 
and accurately from a knowledge 
of its newspapers than from com- 
mercial reports. 





On November 10, 1904, Row- 
ell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory passed into the hands of the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, and became an absolutely in- 
dependent publishing enterprise. 


Not only the advertiser is inter- 
ested in Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, but every con- 
siderable business house has use 
for it. It is supplemental to the 
commercial agency book and the 
atlas. 





ROWELL’s “American Newspaper 
Directory differs from other news- 
paper directories primarily in 
point of accuracy. It was estab- 
lished thirty-seven years ago by 
Mr. Geo. P. Rowell. Prior to its 
first issue, there did not exist any 
published list of American peri- 
odicals, 





THROUGH all of its years, the 
Rowell Directory has been the 
only one which made any serious 
effort to secure accurate circula- 
tion statements from _ publishers. 
Its strenuous pursuit of the facts 
about the number of copies actu- 
ally printed has made for it many 
cherished enemies among those 
who did not wish the truth to be 
known. 





Rowett’s American Newspaper 
Directory should have a place in 
every business office where a 
knowledge of the general condi- 
tions of the next county, or the 
furthest State, is desirable. No 
man can spend an hour perusing 
its pages without acquiring a 
broadened vision of the country, 
its possibilities, and the facts and 
potentialities of his own business. 





Printers’ INK finds a welcome 
place in our office, and is thor- 
oughly read every week. We get 
much inspiration from it.—R. 

M. Mills & Sons, Real Estate, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., June 17, 1905. 


ee 
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Tue Philadelphia Bulletin’s cir- 
culation is larger than that of any 
daily newspaper published in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Duke’s Mixture Smoking To- 
bacco is being advertised in news- 
papers in the Middle West, the 
business being placed through the 
Ben B. Hampton Co., No. 7 W. 
22d street, New York. 





Mr. Peter Stops has opened of- 
fices in the Penn Mutual Build- 
ing, 24 Milk street, Boston, as 
New England representative of 
Messrs. Benziger Brothers, pub- 
lishers of Benziger’s Magazine, 
New York. The Little School- 
master wishes Mr. Stops all the 
success he deserves in the new po- 
sition. 








Mr. Davip M. Fottz, at one time 
well known in New York City as 
the special agent of the San Fran- 
cisco Call and San Jose Mercury, 
but who afterwards forsook news- 
paper work to become a Pacific 
coast life insurance man, has late- 
ly illustrated his great powers of 
persuasion by inducing the pret- 
tiest girl in Eureka to marry him. 


In the manufacture of a large 
newspaper American publishers 
have usually been satisfied with 
more or less general results. Gen- 
erally, all they desire is to know 
at the end of the year whether 
the property has paid a profit or 
sustained a loss. If profit is 
shown, the business is considered 
to be in satisfactory condition. If 
there is loss, expenses are re- 
duced and a_ greater revenue 
sought, but only along rather 
vague lines. With no exact sys- 
tem of watching cost in every de- 
partment, no distinction can be 
made between the department that 
is weak and that which is strong. 
Retrenchment is apt to be done 
blindly, and perhaps the depart- 
ment that is curtailed most heav- 
ily is precisely the one that is 
making the most money. Scien- 
tific methods of bookkeeping and 
manufacture are as new to news- 
paper publishers, it is asserted, as 
scientific credit methods in accept- 
ing advertising. 


It is apparent that the Indian- 
apolis News, the Minneapolis 
Journal, the Montreal Star, the 
Baltimore News and the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Evening Star are 
at present furnishing better and 
more convincing copy for their 
weekly page advertisement in 
Printers’ INK than they have for 
a long time previous. 





CALKINS & HOLDEN INCOR- 
PORATE. 


The firm of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, has been incorporated 
under New York State laws, with 
a capital stock of $100,000, to con- 
duct an advertising agency. The 
directors are: Ralph Holden, E. 
re Calkins and T. Hall, New York 

ity. 


UNION OF TWO ST. LOUIS 
PAPERS 


é 





The St. Louis Star and Chron- 
icle have been brought under the 
management and ownership of 
Colone! Milton McRae, and con- 
solidated in one paper, to be 
known as the Star-Chronicle. The 
semi-weekly edition of the Star, 
which has a wide circulation in the 
country, remains independent of 
the new corporation. The Star- 
Chronicle, it is announced, will 
be operated as one of the Scripps- 
McRae _ League papers, which 
comprises the Cincinnati Post, 
Cleveland Press, Toledo Times 
and News-Bee, Akron Press, Cov- 
ington Post and Columbus. Citi- 
cen. 





A FEw months ago an article went the 
mounds that a — — not be 
placed on a publisher who made false 
claims of circulation. “Evident! some 
publishers took the statement ter the 
truth, and acted accordingly, and claim a 
circulation many thousands in. excess of 
the actual truth. We. have been investi- 
gating some of these statements and ex- 
pect in a short time we will be able to 
show up some of the liars. It is a 
punishable offense to sell a stated cir- 
culation, and deliver considerably less 
than promised, and any publisher who 
will sign a properly worded statement, 
if investigation proves same to be un- 
true, and that the object of the state 
ment was to secure money for circula- 
tion not given, that publisher will lay 
himself liable to criminal prosecution, 
notwithstanding any statements to the 
contrary.—General Information, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING ought to show 


what goods look like. 





EarLy in August the Philadel- 
phia Press will issue its annual 
educational number, a special is- 
sue that attracts attention each 
year from parents seeking schools 
for their children. Articles of in- 
terest on general educational top- 
ics will be a feature in this issue, 
and by way of inducing schools to 
make an announcement the Press 
will furnish cuts free of charge. 





GRAND RAPIDS “HERALD” 
SOLD. 


The interest of Eugene D. Con- 
ger in the Grand Rapids Herald 
has been sold for $130,000 to Will- 
iam A. Smith, of that city. Mr. 
Conger gave up his post as pub- 
lisher of the paper some months 
ago on account of ill health, after 
many years’ service. 


HONEST CIRCULATION. 


The agitation for honest circu- 
lation which has been so notice- 
able for the past couple of years 
is apparently bearing fruit. There 
is scarcely an address by an ad- 
vertising man before conventions 
of the newspaper craft nowadays 
but what contains some reference 
to the improved conditions and 
some words of congratulation for 
the publishers on the adoption of 
saner methods. Instead of for- 
ever complaining about false cir- 
culation, the legitimate advertis- 
ing interests are beginning to 
point to the change and to urge 
on the good work. Publishers are 
finding that a paper which cannot 
prove its circulation stands a poor 
show for consideration when it 
comes to laying out an advertis- 
ing campaign, and a certificate 
from a reputable examiner, there- 
fore, becomes a valuable asset. 
With the better methods in the 
publishing office is noted the 
cleaner and more _ business-like 
practises among the agencies, 
more assurance on the part of 
the general advertiser in enter- 
ing upon a campaign, and a 
better spirit prevailing all along 
the line—Editor and Publisher. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, the Phila- 
delphia advertising agents, have 
opened a branch office in Boston 
under the management of S. A. 
Conover. 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
IN CANADA. 


The Canadian St Street Car Ad- 
vertising Company, of Toronto, 
report that they have signed a 
contract with the Montreal Street 
Railway Company and Montreal 
Park & Island Railway Company 
for exclusive advertising privi- 
leges in their cars for a long term 
of years, to take effect at the ex- 
piration of the existing lease in 
1906. This, it is said, gives the 
company advertising control of 
practically every street car in 
Canada, including Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, London, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
and all the other cities and towns 
of importance. 


WHAT THE CIRCULATION 





MEN DID. 
The recent convention of the 
National Association Managers 


of Newspaper Circulation, held in 
Teronto, was attended by nearly 
one hundred members from the 
United. States and Canada. Among 
matters discussed were the check- 
ing of the return abuse, methods 
for keeping subscription accounts, 
carrier deliveries, the best way of 
increasing the price of a daily 
without losing circulation, etc. 
The organization has a satisfac- 
tory balance in its treasury, and 
is thoroughly successful. Next 
year’s convention is to be held in 
Louisville. The following officers 
were elected: President, Harper 
Leiper, Denver News; vice-presi- 
dents, W. J. Darby, Toronto Mail 
and Empire, and D. B. G. Rose, 
Louisville Post; secretary and 
treasurer, J. L. Boeshans, New 
Haven Register. Directors: F, G. 
Hay, Indianapolis News; Thomas 
Downey, Boston Globe; D. M. 
Beardsley, Sacramento Bee; J. D. 
Simmons, Atlanta Journal; W. J. 
Irwin, Toronto Globe; I. F. Bail- 
ey, Pittsburg Gazette; J. F. Kelly, 
New York Telegram; A. L. Den- 
nis, Los Angeles Times; F. E. 
Murphy, Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Goon printing, for an advertiser, 
means the kind that presents the 
advertising story to the reader in 
the most convenient form, with 
such decorations as enhance and 
make it agreeable to read. An ad- 
vertising story should be well- 
dressed, like a comely woman, 
but not overdressed. 


ADVERTISING—especially general 
advertising—is the machine meth- 
od of distributing goods as com- 
pared with hand methods. Its 
growth is sound; it has only the 
most beneficial effect upon busi- 
ness as a whole; it will continue 
to grow until practically all staples 
have been subjected to its in- 
fluence. 





“CREATIVE Printing,” a hand- 
some booklet from the Prairie 
Press, Chicago, contrasts printed 
matter done on a _ competitive 
manufacturing basis with that 
which is really creative, produced 
with foresight and leisure. After 
describing the concern’s facilities 
it makes the point that all adver- 
tising printing is divided into two 
classes—cheap routine work and 
fine printing, from which the best 
results are expected. With so 
much in the way of actual money 
hanging on the latter, it is well 
to plan ahead and permit the 
printer to produce the fine class 
of work that can only be turned 
out at moderate speed. 





_ A PACKET of the excellent litera- 
ture issued by the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company comes 
from General Passenger Agent A. 
L. Craig’s office at Portland, Ore. 
“Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Their Resources, ” deals with the 
climate, industries, agriculture and 
advantages of these States, and is 
a piece of homeseekers literature. 
A booklet for tourists is “The 
Co'umbia River,” describing trips 
through the Cascade Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean. Another 
hooklet for the tourist is “Restful 
Recreation Resorts of the Pacific 
Northwest, and a folder of interest 
to all classes of travelers contains 
simply a large map _ showing 
Northwestern rail, river and stage 
lines. 


Mr. Eppy S. Branopt, former 
editor of the Woman’s Herald, 
has left the Butterick Company to 
become editor of The Business 
World, New York City. 


PEORIA’S ADVERTISING 
CLUB 


One of the most enterprising or- 
ganizations of advertising men in 
the lesser cities is the Adz Club, 
of Peoria, Ill. Though only a few 
months old, it has a hundred 
members. At a recent dinner H. 
M. Pindell, editor of the Peoria 
Journal, spoke on “Character in 
Advertising,” Marco Morrow, of 
the Long-Critchfield Corporation, 
Chicago, on “The Real Function 
of Advertising,” Hon. Frank J. 
Quinn, Peoria, on “Political Ad- 
vertising,” and J. D. Kenyon, of 
the Sheldon Schoo, Chicago, on 
“The Science of Modern Business 
Building.” 





A POSTAL INCONSISTENCY 


When you buy a ten-cent spe- 
cial delivery stamp of the United 
States post-office and affix it to a 
letter already bearing a two-cent 
stamp you virtually pay for two 
deliveries — regular and special. 
Such a letter is aie to a special 
messenger at any postoffice in the 
country and hurried to the ad- 
dressee. If the latter is in his of- 
fice or home, and can give a re- 
ceipt, all is well. But if he hap- 
pens to be out, no inducement will 
lead the special messenger to de- 
liver such a letter through the 
slot in his office door. Instead, a 
notification slip is dropped, the 
letter returned to the _ postoffice 
and delivered by the next regular 
mail. If a special delivery letter 
is forwarded on Saturday after- 
noon, and the addressee happens 
to be out momentarily, he must 
wait until Monday morning for 
his letter, unless he wishes to 
make a personal trip to the post- 
office for it. In other words, un- 
der certain circumstances, when 
you pay Uncle Sam twice for de- 
livering a letter, at a rate that 
would insure the delivery of seven 
regular letters, he doesn’t deliver 
it at all, but takes it back to the 
postoffice and thinks it over. 
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The greatest harm that has ever 
befallen advertising as an honest 
business force—is the practice of 
swapping space. In this pernicious 
process somebody is always out- 
witted—premeditatedly, LZ 





RAILROADS TO TELL THEIR 
SIDE IN STRAIGHT AD- 
VERTISING SPACE. 


Railroads entering Chicago from 
the West have made a joint ap- 
propriation for the purpose of set- 
ting before the public their side of 
the rate regulation question. A 
bureau of publicity has been 
opened at Chicago, with Lauriston 
Ward and Slason Thompson in 
charge, and it is said that the cor- 
porations’ reasons for opposing 
rate interference will be published 
as straight advertising in promi- 
nent papers throughout the coun- 
try. 








LOESER STORE LOSES EX- 
ECUTIVE HEAD. 


Howard Gibb, for many years 
head of Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, died suddenly in Paris 
June 16. Mr. Gibb was one of 
the best known men in the dry 
goods trade in this country. He 
was born in Brooklyn in 1855, and 
entered his father’s importing 
house at fifteen. In 1887 he and 
his father, John Gibb, acquired a 
controlling interest in the Loeser 
business, and the younger Gibb 
was made manager. In 1897 the 
Loeser interest ceased entirely. 
Mr. Gibb was responsible for the 
building up of the great Loeser 
business in Brooklyn, and is said 
to have originated many features 
of department store selling now 
universally used throughout the 
country. During the past two 
years he had been in poor health, 
and the management devolved 
upon his brother, Arthur Gibb. 
Mr. Gibb leaves a widow, who 
was a Miss Rossiter, a sister of 
E. V. W. Rossiter, vice-president 
of the New York Central. He 
also leaves one son, Howard, who 
is seven years old, and a daughter, 
who was married in 1897 to Count 
Henri de Moy of Paris, 





TO STOP TRADEMARK 
GRAFT. 


More stringent laws to punish 
counterfeiting of trademarks are 
needed in the United States. To 
furnish Congress with data that 
will aid in the preparation of such 
laws an organization known as 
the United States Trademark As- 
sociation has been formed in New 
York City, with headquarters at 
32 Nassau street. The history of 
a number of cases of flagrant 
counterfeiting and substitution has 
been gathered, and more is being 
compiled. Trademark grafting is 
now simply a civil offense. The 
association hopes to have it made 
a crime. 





MR. RAFFLES AS A CIRCU- 
LATION STIMULATOR. 


The New York World has just 
completed a highly interesting cir- 
culation experiment. A man 
called “The mysterious Mr. Raf- 
fles’” was sent out daily into the 
streets of New York, without dis- 
guise, and to the first person any- 
where who walked up to him and 
declared “You are the mysterious 
Mr. Raffles of the Evening 
World,” a prize of $100 was to be 
given. If the person who detect- 
ed Mr. Raffles had a copy of the 
latest edition of the Evening 
World in his possession an addi- 
tional fifty dollars was to be giv- 
en. Correct descriptions of Mr. 
Raffles were printed in the World 
daily, as well as photographs, first 
of his back, then of his face. Mr. 
Raffles also told each day where 
he had been, whom he had talked 
with, what he had bought and so 
forth. His own accounts of his 
movements show that he gave 
hundreds of people an opportunity 
to capture him, yet for eighteen 
days he was permitted to roam at 
large undetected. Then a detec- 
tive in Macy’s caught him and got 
the money. The World states that 
the experiment was made to prove 
the wrong principle of the New 
York police method of identifying 
criminals by clothes instead of 
features, as well as the general 
inability of the average policeman 
to capture persons wanted for 
crime. 
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You cannot employ a power in 
the interests of your business, 
greater than the power of good 
advertising —W. W. Hallock. 


A GUIDE'S ADVERTISING. 


“Camping and Big Game Hunt- 
ing in the Far Northwest” is a 
large illustrated booklet from B. 

Sheffield, professional guide 
and hunting outfitter, Teton 
Lodge, Moran, Wyoming. Mr. 
Sheffield’s book is really a cata- 
logue of fishing and hunting trips 
in the Rocky Mountains. It de- 
scribes the country, gives pictures 
of his camps and lodges, tells of 
opportunities for taking fish, 
bears, lions and other game, and 
sets before the reader much in- 
formation about length of trips, 
methods of living in camp, cloth- 
ing to be worn, arms to be taken, 
cost, licenses, etc. It is one of the 
most thorough pieces of literature 
of its kind the Little Schoolmaster 
has ever seen. 





AN ODD PRACTICE OF THE 
LONDON “TIMES, 


Readers of the London Times 
are familiar with a form of read- 
ing notice that seems to be pe- 
culiar to that newspaper. These 
notices are impressive essays on 
articles of merchandise, such as 
cotton underwear or wool soap, 
and bear at their head the state- 
ment that ‘These notes on cotton 
underwear, etc., have been writ- 
ten by a member of the advertis- 
ing staff of the Times, after inde- 
pendent investigation.” Recently 
the attention of the president of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain was attracted by ad- 
vertisements of this sort, in which 
the Times stated that “after inde- 
pendent investigation” it had 
found that the public would save 
money by buying its drugs at cer- 
tain places. The editor of the 
Times was asked if he believed 
that statement, and sent a reply 
admitting that it was not correct 
—that the “Thunderer” had made 
no independent investigation, and 
that anything of this sort appear- 
ing in the paper is simply an ad- 
vertisement that the Times gives 
no guarantee at all. 


THE initial number of American 
Homes and Gardens, the new 
magazine of Munn & Co., will ap- 
pear in July. It is the successor 
of the Scientific American Build- 
ing Monthly, and starts out with 
the entire list of that publication. 
The new magazine will have the 
word “Home” for its key-note. 
Its aim will be to show how the 
better class of people live in dif- 
ferent paris of the country, 


ADVERTISING DAY AT 
PORTLAND. 





July 12 has been set aside as 
“Advertising Men’s Day” at the 
Portland Exposition, and the Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising Associa- 
tion will hold its quarterly con- 
vention then. The following pro- 
gram is announced: 

“Advertising and Its Relation 
to the Science of Modern Business 
Building,” A. F. Sheldon, Chica- 


go. 

“Our Country,” A. Cressy Mor- 
rison, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

“Dry Goods Advertising,” H. C. 
Whittier, advertising manager, 
Olds, Wortman & King, Portland. 

“Publicity for a State,” Morris 
Brooke, ex-secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Sacramento. 

“Clothing Advertising,” N. L. 
Shafer, advertising manager, Chi- 
cago Clothing Company, 

“Booklets as Related to Hotel 
Advertising,” Allan Dunn, man- 
ager, Sunset Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco. 

“Result- Getting State 
tising,” Thomas Richardson, sec- 
retary, Oregon Development 
League, Portland. 

“Persistent Advertising,” R. H. 
Knox, advertising manager, Mer- 
cury and Herald, San Jose, Cal. 

“Transportation and Coloniza- 
tion Advertising,” Rinaldo M. 
Hall, advertising agent, Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company, 
Portland. 

“Exposition Publicity,’ Frank 
L. Merrick, general press mana- 
ger, Lewis and Clark Centennial, 
Portland. 

CG. 


“Planning a Campaign,” 
Chapman Advertising 


Adver- 


Chapman, 
Bureau, Portland. 
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NEW MAIL ORDER HELP. 


The Bulletin of Information, a 
monthly just established in St. 
Louis by Joseph P. Joquel, will 
deal with methods of mail order 
advertising, showing not only 
_ where small mail order dealers 

may advertise and sell goods, but 
also where they may buy to the 
best advantage. For the latter 
purpose it gives lists of dealers in 
goods and supplies. 


DOES FREE DISTRIBUTION 
HURT? 





An interesting point has been 
raised in connection with Foster’s 
News, a new monthly paper pub- 
lished in England by the Foster 
Bros. Clothing Co., of Birming- 
ham, which kas sixty branch 
stores throughout Great Britain. 
This paper, distributed free to 
their customers, has attained a 
circulation of 250,000 monthly, 
and now accepts outside advertis- 
ing. Day, the advertising 
manager, 21 Bride Lane, London, 
finds that some advertisers believe 
free distribution to be of no value. 
In a statement in Advertising 
News he makes the following plea 
for the value of such circulation: 

“I cannot understand whysome advertisers 
have a prejudice against free distribution of a 
publication. Thereis hardly an advertiser that 
does not indulge in free distribution of adver- 
tising literature, and if the argument against 
the freely distributed publication held good, 
all the immense sums which are spent on adver- 
tising literature, circulars, booklets, &c., is 
money wasted. 

There are some firms who spend enormous 
sums on free distribution—firms which are 
eminently successful, such as Seigel’s Syrup 
and Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The latter confines 
itself almost entirely to advertising by free dis- 
tribution from house to house. Why, therefore, 
is there a ap we in some advertisers’ minds 
against free distribution? I think it lies in the 
fact that the distribution guaranteed could not 
be relied on and anyway was on such a 
scale as to be not worth bothering about. 

A daily paperis bought for the news it con- 
tains. The reader knows exactly in what parts 
the information wanted will be found and turns 
to those pages. The reader also knows which 
pages contain advertisements only and shuns 
them. I am not arguing against daily papers 
—it is your experience and mine. 

The free paper, however, is one that he, or 
she, is not accustomed to see. The mere fact 
of its being thing fresh ar the curios- 
ity and the reader scans it through from begin- 
ning toend out of curiosity. He does not know 
which pages contain reading matter, nor which 
advertisements, and the advertisements come 
in for as much attention as the reading matter, 
and certainly for far more than they would in a 
daily paper. 
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SEE to it that the goods you ad- 
vertise are on sale pretty generally 
throughout the territory you wish 
to reach. A prospective purchas- 
er will become disgusted and dis- 
gruntled, very likely, if he tries to 
buy an advertised article which is 
not on sale, 





A PERSONAL MATTER. 


The Associated Press reports 
that Major Herman von Wiss- 
mann, died the other day on his 
estates in the Steyermark, Ger., 
by a deplorable accident while 
hunting deer. He was, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous of all German 
East African explorers and differed 
from all African explorers by true 
modesty and sterling worth. The 
writer met him in Zanzibar, the 
East African seaport, Wissmann 
just having arrived there after 
having crossed the dark continent 
for the first time from West to 
East. A warm and lasting friend- 
ship sprung up, which never grew 
less, though Wissmann within a 
few years rose from plain Lieu- 
tenant to Imperial Commissary, 
then Governor of German East 
Africa and eventually to Knight- 
hood—every distinction achieved 
being won by sheer merit. 

During the stubborn rebellion of 
the East Coast Arabs, the depart- 
ed friend rendered his country a 
service which no other man was 
able to perform in the same time 
and with the same victorious con- 
clusions. 

Memory recalls him to-day be- 
fore the pallisades of Dunda 
Fort (in the storming of which 
I asked the favor to participate) 
ahead of us all, where danger was 





small greatest—cool, brave and inspir- 


ing. A few weeks later when 
stricken with deadly malaria and 
sunstroke, delirious and _ helpless, 
Major Wissmann ordered at my 
disposal his personal staff physi- 
cian, detaching him for my own 
service for weeks until on the 
road to recovery. The fame of 
Wissmann and his services to 
science and his country are a mat- 
ter of history, but greater than all 
these was his true greatness as 
a man.—C. J, Z. 
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TO REPRESENT THE CHI- 
CAGO “JOURNAL.” 


The Chicago Evening Journal 
will hereafter be represented in 
the foreign field by La Coste & 
Maxwell, of New York and Chi- 
cago. M. L, Katz has been ap- 
pointed Western manager for La 
Coste & Maxwell. 


CLEAR SKY AND NO 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Summer dawns without a cloud 
of evil portent upon the blue of 
the advertising agency sky. There 
seems to be no_ probability—and 
hardly a possibility—of a repeti- 
tion of the disheartening breakups 
of last year when agency after 
agency was wrecked on the’ rocks 
of financial mismanagement. The 
clouds of those dark days had a 
silver lining, now apparent in the 
more cautious, conservative and 
businesslike conduct of the agen- 
cies generally. There seems to be 
less of a scramble on the part of 
the agencies to secure bus-ness re- 
gardless of consequences. The 
tendency to gamble on accounts of 
doubtful nature has in a large 
measure given away to a striving 
after gilt-edged, financially sound 
and legitimate business. From 
last year’s failures also another 
good has come and that is that 
the publishers have themselves 
been more cautious in extending 
credit and have been disposed to 
restrict their dealings to the 
agencies of known business-creat- 
ing ability and _ financial sound- 
ness. By pursuing this course 
they have removed an incentive 
for the agencies to take chances. 
So far as the Commercial Union 
can learn there is no agency of 
any magnitude at the present time 
that is not meeting its obligations 
promptly, and there are no sur- 
face indications that financial 
trouble is brewing for any of them. 
—Commercial Union, June 8, 
1905. 











FIVE MORE. 


“THe Eventnc Star—THE Sunpay 
Star.” 


Wasurincton, D. C., June 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some papers in the United States 
claim the largest circulation in the 
cities in which they are printed, some 
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make a sworn detailed statement of 
circulation, and some are awarded the 
“gold mark” by Printers’ INK for 
extraordinary quality of circulation. 

The Evening Star can_ truthfully 
claim all three of these qualities prized 
by advertisers. Has the Star the dis- 
tinction of being the only paper in 
the United States that can make these 
three claims? 

= Very truly, 
THE Eventinc Star NEWSPAPER Co., 
; Fleming Newbold, Ass’t Mgr. 

Five more newspapers can 
make the same claim as the Even- 
ing Star of Washington, D. C., 
according to the 1905 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. They are: 

Lewiston, Me., Evening 
(OO); Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser 
(©©); Toronto, Ont. Globe (00); 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer (@@); Col- 
umbia, S. C., State (QO). 

The Washington, D. C., daily 
Star and the Columbia, S. C.,, 
State are the only publications of 
the above class to which Rowell’s 
Directory for 1905 accords a 
further and the highest distinc- 
tion: The Guarantee Star. 


Journal 





THE STAR GALAXY, 

The publisher who peruses the 
Roll of Honor will notice a num- 
ber of advertisements therein to 
which the Guarantee Star is at- 
tached. This signifies that the 
publisher of a paper so marked 
has sought and obtained a guar- 


antee certificate from the publish- 
ers of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, for the absolute 
guarantee of the correctness of 
his circulation rating in the Di- 
rectory. The 1905 issue of that 
book contains twenty-six Guaran- 
tee Stars in all, eighteen of them 
having been added during the 
1905 revision. 





In this connection it may be, perhaps» 
of interest to state that, although the 
1905 edition of the Directory is now off 
the press, guarantee certificates will be 
issued at any time between now and the 
time of going to press with the 1006 
Directory to publications deemed eli- 
gible to the Star Galaxy. 











It may be truly said that the 
Guarantee Star attached to a pub- 
lication in Rowell’s American 
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Newspaper Directory is the most 
conspicuous distinction which the 
Directory editor gives to a paper. 
The Star constitutes for a publi- 
cation possessing it a perpetual 
advertisement of the highest char- 
acter—costing nothing after the 
initial payment. Year after year 
the Star will appear in each issue 
of the book, imbedded in the cata- 
logue part of the Directory, guar- 
anteeing the accuracy of the latest 
circulation rating given in Arabic 
figures—always free after the in- 
itial payment. It stands out bold 
and bright as the symbol of the 
highest guarantee for a publisher’s 
honesty and square dealing with 
an advertiser. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory Guarantee Star is of 
vastiy higher quality and value to 
the intelligent advertiser than all 
the certificates of associations and 
accountants that charge good fees 
for a one-time sporadic investiga- 
tion, which is as ephemeral as it 
is misleading. Rowell’s Guaran- 
tee Star is perpetual—it guaran- 
tees the publisher’s honesty and 
good faith, it guarantees his own 
statement, and the Directory 
merely acts as custodian and at- 
torney for publisher and adver- 
tiser. 

An exact fac-simile of the cata- 
logue description in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory of 
a Boston publication possessing 
the Guarantee Star is here 
shown: 

LOBE: 
evening excep aily 
et to sixteen, Sunday twenty-eight to 

ty-six es 19x24; tion—daily $6, 
Sunda Wmtabinched daily 1872, Sunday 
1877; has. H. Taylor, eater; Globe News- 
nce me , publishers. Office, 236 Washington 
Cireutati ation — Dally (morning and evep- 
Actual average for 18%, 
181,319 for in. 188,091; 

“4 199,047. 
44s ve age for J in, 

329), 88,- 
Sal cars. oetthas: 
554: for 1904, 198,703... nope 


ay:A 1 1895, 219.386; 
for Bata 246.907. i 


899, % 
2.296; for 1-01, 262,192: for 
Bes 296 ; for 1903, 297,824 ; for 1904, 


air The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded the Globe is 
——— by the publishers of Rowell’s 

merican Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the rst person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


every morning, and Red 
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Below follows a recapitulation 


of all the members which at 
present constitute the Star 
Galaxy. 

Between 1899 and 1904 eight 


publications only had secured the 
Guarantee Star distinction, while 
during the 1905 revision eighteen 
new names were added, showing 
a total of twenty-six in. the 1905 
issue of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory namely: 





ILLINOIS, 

RENEMIND: 65 cuswisasesseeae Daily News. 
Chicago... i . -Record-Herald. 
Decatur.. .- Daily Review. 
PIR swivensdanwannesnens Star. 

MINNESOTA 
ee Tribune. 
Minneapolis .. ..Journal, 


Minneapolis...... :) Farm, | Stock and Home. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





EP MMROMIR » 6 <csccssseee scene Bulletin. 
Pittsburg pchenensedesehesece 468 Post. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Rs ikcssetesascancune Herald. 
NEW YORK, 
IO SGUh-acuesweacaae Evening News. 
DO cb ewe ieaseesucnceanes Record. 
COLORADO 
DON ins sinss 600s sceveswes ee Post. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ee Evening Star. 
IOWA 
SiOWE City oes ceccss.ssscccee -- Tribune, 
MARYLAND 
AMIE saikiokses: caicessveseseues News. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ee ee ee a rr Globe. 
MISSOURI 
KARSas CHY oo vececccvsccsvcesvcccse Star. 
NEBRASKA 
RMMDONAS 6: osiwseeeenecaseeens Daily Star. 
NEW JERSEY 
oo ee Pee Register. 
OHIO, 

PRIOR cas. ov encesswnke Beacon Journal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ee errr State 
VIRGINIA. 

a ere Times-Dispatch, 
WISCONSIN, 
Racine..........Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA. 

DOOM... 00000 ccenes Mail and Empire. 
eerie cwaheneenae Siar. 

As already stated, Guarantee 


Certificates are issued at any time 
between now and the going to 
press of the 1906 edition of the 


Directory. So far two publica- 
tions have availed themselves of 
the opportunity. They are: 
Minneapolis Svenska Amer‘kanska 
Posten; Knoxville, Tenn., Journal and 
Tribune. 
If interested write for terms 


and conditions, 
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THE EXTENSION OF RURAL 
FREE DELIVERY. 


By Wm. Borsodi. 


The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post 
thus introduces a special article on 
free rural delivery: 

“On the assumption that anything that 
makes living in the country more attractive, 
and so arrests to a degree the concentration of 
population in the cities, is worth paying 
Government money for, our law-makers are 
looking forward with no great apprehension 
for the $60,000,000 a year charge, which rural 
free delivery seems to entail.” 

Official investigators, division 
superintendents and rural post- 
office agents who visit the country, 
which is being brought in closer 
touch with the cities through 
the rural deliveries, say that the 
rural delivery is doing wonders 
for civilization. Thus, our law- 
givers should understand that the 
value of the rural free delivery of 
mail is not to be measured by 
dollars and cents. 

There are now in operation 31,- 
796 rural routes, and it is estimat- 
ed that 18,000 additional carriers 
will be put on within a few years, 
ultimately making the total num- 
ber as many as 60,000. Extensions 
now made are at the rate of 600 
routes a month. 

Government investigation was 
made in Carroll county, Mary- 
land, which has a complete rural 
delivery service, with the result 
that a county which has 33,000 
population, of which more than 
three-quarters are agriculturists, 
revealed an astonishing growth in 
its incoming mail. The number 
of letters delivered to the county 
the first year following the estab- 
lishment was 16 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the number delivered the 
year before. Postal cards show 
an increase of 21 per cent.; news- 
papers and periodicals, 9 per cent. ; 
circulars, 21 per cent.; packages, 
33 per cent.; registered letters, 24 


per cent. 
. The increase of circular matter 
indicates that the mail order 


houses make extensive use of the 
increased facilities. The growth 
in packages of 33 per cent., and in 
registered letters of 24 per cent., 
indicate that these houses seem to 


spend their money with good re- 
sults. 

The following table from the official 
report of the Postoffice Department, 
shows that in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1904, 459,025 pieces of regis- 
tered mail and 17,264,488 packages 
were delivered by rural free delivery 
carriers: 














Registered Pack- 

Mail. ages. 
I yas oioeee x 4,941 150,857 
BEEOOR: 0:60:05 eats 823 11,069 
eS ere 1,085 45,510 
COMIOIMIR 6.66:000% 13,612 192,249 
COMEEGD 562000000 2,677 71,054 
Connecticut ....... 9,329 188,712 
EPAMMNE. cn cccccss 2,528 75,079 
District of Columbia 32 1,314 
Florida sata arab gion 3,761 12,401 
ee, Oe 9,933 457,720 
Tdaho ..200sescees iia 30,459 
BUM 0s a0 sis.ea-e 24,304 1,334,421 
pn Ere 21,130 1,143,431 
Indian Territory... 33 661 
LOWE. csscsweesccus 29,269 1,424,368 
IRSNGSS << 00 s0:¢800 13,480 875,496 
WORORUCKY o.6ccs 6s: 6,649 193,497 
DOME. 60-00 esce 712 7,391 
CS Sere 265,794 
Maryland 315,518 
Massachusetts .... 66,763 173,918 
Michigan «+ 22,734 1,125,230 
PREINNGSOCA. ...6..6.563 11,970 592,184 
Mississippi ....... 3,938 83,704 
eS eee 18,412 772,550 
MUO, 56:59:05: 284 7,782 
Nebraska 9,294 504,080 

Oe eee 22 90. 
New Hampshire... 55,901 164,383 
New Jersey ....... 5,404 110,887 
New Mexico...... 107 4,178 
New York ........ 28,791 1,031,507 
North Carolina.... 10,794 342,451 
North Dakota..... 765 40,611 
NOMEN, [kina cieicccwaeea 30,074 1,447,200 
Ce ee 1,798 78,772 
PO BOU 5 60.0.6 os 50 3,440 103,682 
Pennsylvania ..... 28,012 978,810 
Rhode Island...... 1,324 24,880 
South Carolina.... 4,545 282,668 
South Dakota..... 2,116 103,468 
Tennessee 29,330 680,464 
MOXAS «6... ee eee 10,917 362,858 
Utah Diewauenes 2,326 38,106 
Vermont 4,493 169,798 
WGA in 0ciscce 16,212 285,711 
Washington wacowws Sees 85.792 
West Virginia..... 3.433 98,805 
Wisconsin’ ......... 14,382 767,003 
Wyoming ........ 6,269 4,495 
459,025 17,264,488 

ne ae , 


A BooKLet from the News, publish- 
ed weekly at Northfield, Vt., describes 
fully the community, it serves and 
shows a degree of alertness seldom 
connected with week y papers in small 
towns. 

— <o 


“Yes, I am the mother of three 
children, two of whom are living. The 
other—excuse these tears——” 

“Yes, certainly, you poor thing!” 

‘The other works in a_ store that 
a advertise.”"—Fort Worth Ree- 
ord. 
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THREE CENTS AN INCH. 

Tue Times PusvisHtnG Co. 

PortsmouTtH, Vhio, June 13, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—I am trying to figure out the 
profit toa newspaper that makes out regular 
circulation statements to directories. I havea 
proposition from the famous Paul E, Derrick 
Agency of advertising at three cents an inch, 
** Tess the usual agent’s commission."’ 

How is that for a newspaper, that hasa 
rating of near 3,000 in Rowell’s? 

I think Colonel Derrick must have been 
reading, perhaps profitably, Mr. Rowell’s 
reminiscences, in which he states that some 
newspapers will accept any advertising proposi- 
tion, no matter how preposterous. 

VaLLeE HAROLD. 


+e 


Tue KANKAKEE REPUBLICAN, 
Daily and Semi-Weekly. 
KankKAKEE, IIl., June 16, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If any other iconoclast writes you to cease 
printing George P. Rowell’s ‘* Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent’? shoot him on the spot. 

Mr. Rowell’s articles are about the most 
interesting that have appeared in the advertis- 
ing world since the undersigned began to read. 

Very truly, 
M. H. Bassstt, Editor. 
—__ +o 
Jerrerson, Grant Co., Okla., 
June 8, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 18, first column, May 31 issue,a 
Chicago man says for heaven’s sake cut out 
George P. Rowell’s letters; he is off; don't you 
do it. Ihavebeen a reader of Printers’ Ink 
for years; bought space from George P. 
Rowell thirty years ago. I look for every 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK and read the letters 
with pleasure—they area review of old times, 
old friends—and show to the present young 
men what patience, zeal, privations and har 
work it took to get a foothold on that ladder 
of fame that we all strive to climb. If these 
letters were put in book form, so they could be 
read by every young man in the land, it would 
be a godsend to many a parent; for they would 
help many a young man to realize what 
patience and honesty of purpose was required 
to stand well with his fellow-man, and secure, 
honestly, sufficient to make his declining years 
a pleasure and a source of profit to those who 
come in €ontact with him. 


es 
Wma. F. Hazecton, M. D. 
—__+or 


A FIELD FOR IMMIGRATION AD- 
VERTISING. 
Commissioner-General Sargent, of the 
Immigration Bureau, has the excellent 
idea of c!assifying immigrants and in- 
ducing as many as possible to leave 
New York and settle in States that 
need them. Most of the immigrants 
are agricultural laborers, and _ yet 
263,150 remained in this city last year 
and assisted to fill our streets with the 
nuisances of peddiers, pushcartmen, 
organ-grinders_ and beggars. The 
Commissioner-General urges all the 
States interested to send to Ellis 
Island attractive exhibits of their re- 
sources, climate, industrial openings 
and possibilities, and to be represented 
there by agents who can speak Russian, 

German and Italian—Town Topics. 
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ALL AROUND. 


Call a girl a chick and she smiles; 
call a woman a hen and she howls. 
Cail a young woman a witch and she 
is pleased; call an old woman a 
witch and she is indignant. Call a girl 
a kitten and she rather likes it; call 
a woman a cat and she hates you. 
Women are queer. 

If you cail a man a gay dog it will 
flatter him; call him a pup, a hound, 
or a cur, and he will try to alter the 
map of your face. He doesn’t mind 
being called a bull or a bear, yet he 
will object to being mentioned as a 
calf or a cub. Men are queer, too.— 
London Tit Bits. 


THOUGHTS. 

Weigh every ad for selling force. 
That’s a proving test. 

Spasmodic advertising means playing 
tag. with Opportunity, 

o sell more, tell more. 

There are times when it requires 
more nerve to be a conformer than a 
reformer. 

Luck seldom turns of its own accord. 
It’s up to you to prod your prier under 
it, and flop it over, 

The ideal ad has salesmanship writ- 
ten all over it. 

Noise is not argument. 

Look t« results far more than to 
rates.—Judicious Advertising, 


pecs acest 
A TIP FROM_ UNCLE RUSSELL 
SAGE. 





While many of the stories that are 
told of Mr. Sage’s miserly habits and 


eccentricities are fictitious, none of 
them are exaggerations. It would be 
amost impossible for anyone to 


imagine a man more economical. <A 
few years ago he sent for a gentleman 
who had done him a favor, and in a 
confidential way said that he was 
going to reward him with a “tip” that 
he could work for a profit. Then, to 
the man’s astonishment, Mr. Sage gave 
him the address of a store on Seventh 
avenue where he could get shoes for 
2 a pair.—Chicago Record Herald. 











Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line ver yerr, Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if ~~ for m adrance of } ubli- 
cation and ten percent on yearly contract 

tid wholly in advance of first publication 

isplay type and cuts may be used without 
ertra charge, but if a specified ition is 
asked for an advertisement. and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


DWRITING IS MY BUSINESS. Whom can I 
serve! Address 
“MISS P. K.,”” care Printers’ Ink. 


V 7 ANTED—Nineteen hundred and four Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. vag eo 
CADWALLADER, Prudential Bidg., 0. 


j 7ANTFD--Salesmen to handle our line of 
Advertisir g Novelties and Badges. Comm. 
8T. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. 8, Mo. 


‘THE circulation of the New York World. 
morning edition. exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
10.000 copies per day. 
OSITIONS open for competent newspaper 
workers in all departments. Write for 
hooklet. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

















met 
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C ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 
day Information aoe! the fom. Printer Adver- 
tising 3 an; get ‘type , 0c. postpaid; 

ag’ts w anted. A.8. CARNELL, ienasae St.. N.Y, 


EWSPAPER WANTED--Experienced news- 

paper man, editor, desires to purchase 

smell daily and weekly newspaper in one of the 

cers | States. Address “ PAPER,” care Print 
nk. 


To MAN, pm pte in the routine 
work, as cashier and business manager of 

a large Western daily, is looking for new con- 
nection. rst-class references. Address 
* CASHIER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE \V ESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. ge ot circulation of any 
advertising journal in America, Sample copy 
free. TOK ESTERN MONTHLY, 810 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, 


PUBLISHERS— We want advertising space for 

Biair’s Fountain Pens and Fluid Pencils that 
pao ge A 5% profit on the a a it brings. 
Send copies and rates to FOUNTAIN 
PEN CO., 163 Broadway, New Sau. 


MAN of exceptional experience in news 
paper business -ffice and advertisin., 

coupies with expert knowledge of book-keeping 
and office detail, desires ye Salary 
reasonavle. Address C. PAKLE, care of 
Printers’ ink. 

CTIVE man. 35, now business and advertisin; 

manager for a large weekly of nationa 
standing. located in Chicago, desires to make a 
change to similar position or to advertising 
alone. Not a cheap man, but one willing to 
stand or fall on ‘ results.” Best of reasons for 
changing. Address * X. Y.Z.,” Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, 

Experienced, would consider favorable roposi- 
tion for all or half of his time; now and for the 
past three years with one of the Jargest tirms 
aud advertisers in the country; personal rea- 
sons; present employers | by 4 recommend. Ad- 
dress .” Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 

and ad managers should use the ciassified co}- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such »dvertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. lRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than anv other publication 1n the United States, 


V ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numver earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supe. 

GEORGE H ELL. Advertising we aaa 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court, New Yo 


wr sell your ability without in any way en- 

gering your present connections. Our 
cuviee ie tonfidential and is planned to aid the 

whose success in his present position proves 
his ability to fill a better one. Why not getin 
touch with some of the excellent opportunities 
now open? We have all sorts of high- nese & pee 
tions—t-xecutive, Clerical, Technical and Sales- 
man—paying from $1,000 to-$5,000 a year. fe us 
for booklets. Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS 
{inc), Brain Brokexs, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 

ew York. 


2 





An Office Man 
With Experience 


in manufacturing and banking, 
wishes to change location. Some 
=< knowledge of advertising. 

ot a cheap man, but expects to 
earn his salary. BANK CASHIER, 
care Printers’ Ink, 














thoroughly versed in purchase and ju- 
dicious use of advertising space, and writ- 
ing and manufacture of business litera- 
ture, etc., desires connection with enter- 
prising concern. Organized and con- 
ducted for over ten years advertising de- 
partment of large manufacturer. Clear, 
forcible and versatie writer. Address 
“EXPERIENCED,” care Printers’ Ink. 
‘ 














a 
DISTRIBUTING 


ISTRIBUTING estimate made free for any 
advertiser who is i terested in securing an 
honest house-to house distribution in the South- 
ern States; same towns which we cover tour 
times a year for the Peruna Drug Mfg. (o., 
which contract is now n its fifth year. Write 
CHAS. BERNARD, Savannah, Ga.. or Tribune 
Builuing, Chicago. 


a 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CC., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St... New York. Service good and prompt. 
—___~—-—-- — 
BOOKLETS, 


B BOOKLEi DUMMY FREE! 
We land 9 of jobs with our Dummies, which 
include cover design 1 layout. That’s the rea- 
son we make no charg 
LEONARD PRESS, "137 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
or ——_—_— 


COIN CARDS, 


2 PER Less tor more any printi 
RD ‘The COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroie Mick, 


000 for $3. 10.000. $20. An rinti 
Acme Coin Mailer Co., Ft. ison, 
~>>—__—_— 

TIN BOXES. 


F you have an attractive, ractive, handy pack: you 
I will sell more goods and get better = Rp 
them. Decorat tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance. don't break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half grogs lots and 
at very low prices, toc. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles Flesh Food. New- -. 
anda, in fact, for most of the “big & guns. ” But w 
joe "just as much attention to the “little feliows. * 

tter send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains lots of valuable infurmation, and is 
free. AM! RICAN —S COMPANY, 11 
Verona Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 








HOUSE-TO.- HOUSE DISTRIBUTION. 


OLTON’S Nationa! House-to-House Distribut- 
‘ ing Service enables advertisers to place 
their printed matter into the homes of the peo- 
ple residing in the rural districts, ccevering 
thousands of small towns, villages and hamlets, 
which are seldom covered thoroughly by any 
other line of advertising. Service is guaranterd; 
results are sure to be satisfactory, especia'ly 
during the warm png Write now for par- 


ticulars. 
WILL A. MOLTON. 
National Advertising Distributer, 
442 St. Ciair Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





——+~oo————__ 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


I MITATION Typewritten Le Letters of the highest 
grade. We furnish ribbon, matching ink, 
free. Samples free. SMITH PTG. CU., 
Broadway. Toledo, Ohio, 
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CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


'(.HAT’S all we ~ oe apne are right. 
Soaupte sets and upon est. 
STANDARD IND: x Can b co) PANY. 

Rittenhoure Bidg., Phila. 





CEDAR CHESTS. 


= OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
4 oe red cedar and absoijutely proof 
mol Prices low. Senu for bookiet. 
TEUMONT PURNIEG RE CU., Statesville. AE OF 
—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





( UR AGENTS do make big profits, as waist f 
maid. oy — Handy Hat Fasteners. Manf 


and pat 
THE FAIR MFG. CO., 556 nee St., 
Racine, Wis. 
Our catalog of Ladies’ and uhildren’ 's Special- 
ties free. 
—_+o+—_—_—_ 
PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE vcoods are trade builders. Thou- 
& sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
pubiishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale aeaers in jewelry and kindred 
lines, 50-page list price illustrated « atalozue, 
published annually, 33d issue now ready; tree. 
F. MYERS ( ©.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
+o 
POST CARDS. 


ALF TONES made from photographs of ho- 
tels. local views, business buildings, etc. 
oe Lag printing on pustcards. Also print 
ca Prices Pree "ee furnished. 
TANDARD. 61 Ann St.. 


rh} CENT Set Souvenir Poat Card«of Beau- 





tiful Art Sudjects Celebrities and States- 
men. mepens uctions from Paintinys. Am- 
erican and Foreign Views in the Famous 


Pos “ROTOGRAPH ’SERIES 
and our BEAUTIFULCATALOGTE. For in- 
troduction ONLY ONE set to EACH person. 


CARDS Pees E LO CENTS 
sta, Tew a 
ADDRESSING enue NES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stencil] agoressing machine. A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country Send 
for circulars edo addressing at low rates. 
WALLACE & co. 29 Murray St., New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Tae —— AUTO ADDRESSER is 4 high 

addressing machine. run by motor or 
foot peta System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used errors im- 
possible; operation simple. Correspondence so- 


lici 
B. F JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 
—— ++ 


BOOKS. 


ae THAT i ger . book mailed 
&A ACE Patent and 





Trade-Mark Experts Weahingvon. v.C 
Estabiished 1 
wr rt a ae 
CALKINS & HOLDEN 


describe the theory , aaa advertising— 
how this theory is applied to various kinds of 
business, functions 0; The advertising manager. 
the advertising agent, and a digest of the vari- 
ous mediums used, such as newspapers, maga- 
zine~, bilJboards. painted signs. street car cards, 
trade and class journals, as well as circular let- 
ters, mailing cards, folders, pamphlets, house 
organs and follow-up systems. It is the ~~ 4 
book of this kind, and the first complete boo 
written upon advertising. Sent, express paid, to 
any address for $1 62 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
3 E. Mth Stret, New York. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


AKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17.500 (@@). 253 Broaaway, New York. 


ee Rt: ESTATE.” Amsteraam. N. ¥.. circu- 

ion 3.000. for real estate dealers and 

owners; $ia year; names vf buyers each month, 
+o>—_—— 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 55 River Street, Chi 
cago, writesadvertising — —your way—his way. 


DVT. WRITING — nothing more. 
Been at it 14 years. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
P PERHAPS 
a recent circular of mine, treating of the 
possibilities of the “ Follow Up Letter,’ might 
interest you ? Ri mt will gladly mail you a copy 
of it—free, of 
FRANCIS L MAULE, 402 Sansom St.. Phila. 


T THERE IS NOTHING FOR ME— * 
in the chronic unbeliever—not a cent. Ped 
man unwilling to believe that it would a 
handsomely to have his Advertising Things of 
every sort a “whole lot” better than such as his 
competitors circulate, 8 ME simply as au 
entireiy Lipase f “Outia 
1 always suspect, Lal to investi 
to be lurking Behind a request for samples o' = 
work ; and I have few (if avy) clients that I did 
not capture after they had seen for onan. 
Coat Doings—as “did’’—by m 
be glad to be | ane a chance to capture 
you in like mann 
No. 41. FR ANCIS 1. MAULE, 402 Sansom 8t.. Phila 
a 1 <a 








SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circa- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York 


PUBLISHING ee OPPORTUONI- 
cS. 





Cae. technical, mechanical monthly, 
Having good subscription list, 
Doing groxs business over Le ,000, 
Can be bought for $4,000 cash 
Excellent one-man proposition. 
Hustiing advertising man should 
Investigate aoe unusual opportunity. 
EMERSON P. HA 
Broker in ‘Publishing Property, 
3 oe New York. 





ADWRITING. 


J= CUTLER, WRITER OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 


~ 
MAILING MACHINES. 
Ht DICK MATCHLESS wm lightest 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 ermont St., Buffalo, N. x. 
onli ae 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17.500:‘@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
uj. L3>+—__—_—__ 





PRINTING. 


RINTING at reasonable prices. MERIT 
PRESS, Bethlehem. Pa. 
—_—+or—_——_ 


P34 ALF-TON: LF-TONES. 


EKFECT copper ‘half-tone: $1: iarger 
10c_ per in THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio. 


N*z3 wt by HALF-TONE TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wi when ¢ cash accompanies tbe order. 
‘or sam 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions, 10 square 
H inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c.; 
6 or more. 5%. each, Cash with order. All 
newsnaper screens. Service day and night. 
} tae for circulars. References furnished. 

Newsp oP process-engraver. FP, O. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 


Soren 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Os AGENCY, | Madison Ave 
Medical jourval advert advertising A ote 


— GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
nth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

I = ae & SONS ¢ SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Buildiog, St. Louis, Mo. 
ORKHUSS CO., Advertisin; 

t.. N.Y. Private wires, 


nts, 44 Broad 
n. Vhila. ete. 
pe H. L. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Handles but one business of a kind. 
92% Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
C= Established 1895. Los 
ngeles, California, U. 8. A. Newspaper, 
magasine, trade paper civatehtne. 


OUR — RTISEMENT in 43 Magazines for 
ie of one. Investi 
ACME AD PKOENCY, 448 Sessa Av, Sktya, nf. 


A LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General agverticing Agente. ished 
Ch cage. Boston. iladelphia. Advertis- 

all kinds placed * overy part of the world. 


ees Ane S\WWASEY, San Francisco— 
Largest west of Chicago; employ 60 

g judiciously W 

stributing. 


It is most 


people; save sioere sers by advising 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, d 


D inviting. W this advertising field. 
We can oan 





them 
BARATS At ADVERTISING WGency, Ltd., Mon- 





PRINTERS. 


RiNTHHS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Néb., for copyright lodge cuit catalogue. 


E pfrifit nas cotalegee. boolkiete. circulars, ‘th 
r for ope 
BLAI H PTO. COy bis Main St.. tinetinati. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


10 CENTS per line for spvertaing in THE 
JUNIOR, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ld 


HE Beg, Danville, Va. Onl evening 
field. ; 


Average circ’n, 2, Rates 


DVERTISEKS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request w ill bring sample copy. 
ARDWARE DEALI:RS’ MAGAZINE = Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 2c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in ’RINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


4 eg RECORD ‘s the Woman’ 3s Home Companion 
y and Central Miami County, Ohio. 
Only head Low-class a. lost manhood, 
monthly r ] fake fi ial, liquor, ete., 
advertising barred. Sees for sample copy. 


RABrRee’s CHATTAN®OGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 50.000 circulation guaran- 

teed, proven; 200,000 readers. Best medium 
South Nor mail-oraer ona general advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
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PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN. 
45 Beekman St.. New York Cit 
rs a specialty. Diamond 


Coated pape 3 Perfect 
White for big high- ‘grade catalogues. 





PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


—— +0) - 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


[aaa illustrating, 
ating. SNBLEY StU lit 
ing. "THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 


engrossing, illumi- 
ographing, art ue 
5 Bway, N. 
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ELECTROTY PERS 


W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 

We do the electrotypit for some of the 
largest odversees in the country. Write us tor 
rices. ER, CRAWFORD & CALDER 
Rose st. h ia 


FOR SALE. 


Fer SALE.—Potter perfec perfecting press. Prints 

five or eight — thirteen ems. In 

d Yping outfit. For 

—_ and por scheme ay aadress THE EVENING 
‘OST Cu., Louisville, Ky. 








SUPPLIES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK Cvw., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St , New York. sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
o- ——— 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25g com, 
3 samples, 0c. J.C, KENYON, Uwego,N. Y. 


W RITE forsample and price new compination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your aa 
fore the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J 
Branches in all large cities. 


D® GOODS, Dept. Stores, Dresemakin; 





tablisbments may secure a sample o' the 
latest, most unique and rseful Mepey on 
elty, by writing on own letter-head toD Et : 


REGISTER CO., Valparaiso, | lud 
The latest nov- 


Color Barometers. gee ay 
muaed te in $4 envelope, penny postage. $26 _ 
1.000. including imprint. Send 10c. for sam 

FINK @ SON. 5th. above Chestnut, Philadelp of 











INCREASE YOUR SALES 


' Ican‘turn your advertising appropriation over 
for more business, not experience. and can dis- 
cover and put into your advertising and litera- 

ture the strong selling arguments that convince 


the customer. lam an rienced ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, and can point tu work dove and refer 
to well-known men who have observed its re- 
sults. I have been an editor. know about space 
rates, have managed a printing plant, have a 
technical Mor agen training, and have ol onl 


ized ¢: and made them pay. 
“PKOFITAE BLE. PUBLICITY. ” care Printers’ Ink. 


DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Eng'neer 
fora year. If I succeed in doubling your 
business, you pay me a_ small commission. 
If I fail, you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and I have lost valuable time. 

My booklet—Doubling a Business—will be 
sent you on request. Write for it on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mer., 
Tue Barnarp System, Dept. 19, 
87 Nassau St., New York. 
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Ten Talks to 


Knowledge is power. 

It is more knowledge 
that makes you capable of 
making your goods better 
than your competitor. 

It is more knowledge 
that makes you capable of making your goods at 
less cost. 

It is more knowledge of every condition 
entering into the making and marketing of your 
product that makes your business more successful. 

Naturally, if you are an enterprising manufac- 
turer you are always seeking more business know- 
ledge—more ‘‘knowledge = power’’—to drive 
your business to greater development. 

There are two ways to get this knowledge 
power. 

One is by actual experience. 

The other is by actual investigation. 

The first is often costly, sometimes even to 
the point of prohibitiveness. 

The latter rarely costs more than a determined 
effort—a “do-it-now”’ sort of disposition—which 
will seek out every available means that indicates 
there is profitable knowledge to be gained. 

The object of these ten talks to manufacturers 
is to bring out advertising knowledge that will help 
you to a better, clearer, actual understanding of 
your advertising field. To help you to know 
existing conditions which influence or prejudice 
the sale of your wares in every section of the 


7 


country. 
(Continued on opposite page.) 
4 
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Manufacturers 


Help you to direct your advertising campaign 
so that there will be the minimum waste; so that 
your efforts and advertising expenditure may be 
concentrated and applied where they will do you 
the most good—bring you the largest proportion of 
results. 

THINK OF THAT! 

You no doubt will say we have a big job on 
our hands, 

That we'll have to show you. 

All we ask is a careful reading of these ten talks, 
accompanied by due deliberation and a good liberal 
dose of investigation. 

It is needless for us to inform you—a business 
man—that we have an axe to grind. But, in 
assisting us to grind our axe, we reciprocate by 
sharpening the tool with which you dig out your 
dollars and enable you to dig out considerable more 
and do it easier. Won't the co-operation be worthy 
and the benefit a mutual one? 

At any rate, we must depend upon how we are 
capable of helping and showing you these things in 
these ten talks, and if we did not feel confident of 
our position we would not buy this space for that 
purpose. 

This talk is merely to “open the way” to make 
our announcement—to define our intention and 


object. 
aioe LOOK 
National Agricultural Press League # FOR TALK 
J. LEWIS DRAPER, Secy., N O ? 
1448 Marquette Building, CHICACO. . 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE,. 33 UNION SQUARE.N.Y. 


” hess yaad OF FRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO WR ETHRIDGE. 








The Peerless Freezer advertise- defect, too—the heavy black of 
ment reproduced here and mark- ~~quege 
ed No. 1, is a clever sort of an 
advertisement. The blissful 
dream of the boy makes an ex- 
cellent subject for illustration. 
This is one of the cases where a 
catchy idea, which really has 
nothing to do with the merits of 
the article advertised, makes a 
suitable and interesting  illustra- 
tion. The only fault which can 
be found with this advertisement 

















«Don’t Wake Me!” 


Pure, home-made ice cream is the safest hot 
weather dessert for children and most refreshing No. 2 


to everybody. Easy to make with a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer} t¢_ttademark and the word 


Only three minutes for freezing fine, smooth and 
firm: Simple, efficient. Patented stationary dasher 


does away with hard turning, makes finer cream $ l 
in less time and with less ice. Orie motion. a ¥ 








Don't fail to write for our free booklet, SIX COOKS 
AND A FREEZER, New tecipes for frozen desserts, 
by Mrs. Rorcr, Mime, Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Her- 
rick, Miss J. McK. Hill, Miss F. M. Farmer, 


THE DANA MFG. CO. Dept. A. Cincinnati. 


Dealer will refund money if not satisfactory 


No.l 


lies in the weakness of the gray 
tones and the unnecessary detail 
in the spread which covers the 


boy. The same idea treated as California 


in No. 2 makes a much stronger 











this 
Summe r 











, ice Cross the continent on the lururious California 
advertisement. Limited. soag ds Gatasis Ssote Fe Trad 
* * * For a few dollars extra you may visit Grond 
H ‘ f } Canyoo of Arizona aed the Portlaad Exposnon. 
ere are two or the June crop The way lies through New Mexico and Arsass, 
of railroad advertisements—about a a 
the best of the lot. The Santa Fe Harvey serves the meals 
= Z Was Gen Pee Olen AT OEP Be 
page in the magazines makes a fe Tene 








fairly strong impression and has 
many points of merit. It has one ‘California’ and $6214 are too 
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strong for the illustration, or— 
more properly speaking—the illus- 
tration is too weak for the dis- 
play. The Wabash advertisement 
presents a very good appearance. 








bash System, St. Louis 





C. S. CRANE, G.P.aT. 











The copy of this advertisement is 
also interesting and commendable. 
* * * 

Book advertising has improved 
several hundred per cent in the 
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The Masquerader 


There are always some peoph 
who perversely refuse to nad a bovk 








isles ae pkiack a aed A 
terd it —read at on spite of nrysell 
In tact, § sat up fas ito the meht 


tends 


completely absorbed sn the wonder 
ful story 





Eng Mel 


BARPLA @ BROTHERS. NEW YORK 


a 


last few years. This is true both 
of text and display. Formerly all 
book advertisements looked alike, 
but of late there have been intro- 











§I 


duced all the diversified elements 
of modern advertising. The ad- 
vertisement of The Masquerader, 
reproduced herewith, is an excel- 
lent one—clean, simple and inter- 
esting. If any fault may be found 
with it, it is the excerpt from the 
New York Evening Mail. All 
newspaper comments sound pretty 
much alike and have the stilted, 
stereotyped mode of expression, 
which sounds very much like in- 
sincerity. It is very much to be 
doubted whether anything which 
the Mail might say will sell books, 
and that is just as true of any 
other paper as it is of the Mail. 
Dont experiment- 

Just buy a 





FORD 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich 
Canadian Trade supplied by the FORD MOTOR CO. of Canada, Lid., Walkervitie, Ont. 








If a man wants to sell shoes and 
suspenders he tells the public 
about them in a frank, interesting 
and convincing way; he does not 
use up his space in repeating 
what people or newspapers have 
said about his goods. 
* * * 

The monthly contest for the 
worst automobile advertisement 
will have to be decided in favor 
of the Ford, for the month 
of June. The advertisement re- 
ferred to is shown here. Of 
course it suffered greatly in 
the reproduction, but it was 
bad enough in its original form. 
The automobile, with its occu- 
pants, is faintly illuminated, ag by 
a flash light, but does not stand 
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out particularly in the surround- 
ing gloom and blackness. The 
deadly darkness of this advertise- 
ment is not relieved by the white 
headline or the text. The white 
on black. effect of the latter is very 
hard on the eyes and it is doubt- 
ful if it will be read by twenty 
per cent of the people who would 
read it if it were clearly printed 
in black on white. Every time an 
advertiser does a thing of this 
kind he can figure it out that he 
is deliberately throwing away 
from fifty per cent to eighty per 
cent of the circulation provided 
by the periodicals in which the 
advertisement appears, 
———¢9—_—_———— 
A DAKOTA EDITOR’S NEEDS. 
It is reported that one of the fas- 


tidious ladies of this town kneads 
bread with her gloves on. This may 
there are 


be somewhat = but 
others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoes on; 7 needs 
bread with his shirt on; he needs bread 
with his pants on; and unless some of 
the delinquent subscribers to the Flag 
of Freedom pony up before long he 
will need bread without a damn _ thing 
on, = North Dakota is no Garden of 

in winter time, either—From 


THE SEVEN AGES. 

A newspaper reporter is not unlike 
the rest of creation. In his novitiate 
he feeds his ambition in many ways. 
Passing along the street, we will say, 
he sees a crowd of fifty men and boys, 
and dashes madly in to get the news. 

It is a scrap between two officers, 
but he tries to make a column story 
of it and turns it in for space. 

In his second year he advances upon 
a commotion armed with a police card, 
sneers at the mob and writes a short 

agraph. Having served three years 

e feels like and old hand and admires 
his judgment. Nothing short of a 
conflagration or a murder interests 


If a fire breaks out next door to his 
boarding house he looks out of the 
window, turns up his nose and goes 
back to bed, saying, “Oh, let the office 
cover it.” 

In his fourth year the average re- 
porter is both blase and passe; that 
is, he sees no more enjoyment in his 
profession, and is played out. 

He begins to look around for some- 
thing on the outside that has more 
money in it. His ambition lags. He 
will do nothing but assignment work. 
That is, he waits orders from the city 
editor before covering a story. Volun- 
tary effort is no longer in_his_ line 
Pretty soon he drops out and is heard 
of no more. 

The real, true, 
man never grows blase, but, 
tunately, Father Time may r 

e.—Victor Smith, in the 
ork Press. 


earnest newspaper 
unfor- 
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the ‘North Dakota Flag “ Freedom. 


SHORT AND SWEET 


Send us a 10 pound can of your Magazine Cut same as last.—Mews, Nappanee, Ind. 


These three little words, 


‘‘Same as last,” have 


appeared on my orders thousands of times, and to 
me they carry as much weight as testimonials that 
cover pages of letter paper and couched in the most 


flowery language. Some 


of my customers started 


with me back in 1894, and still continue to send 


their orders, varying in size from Y lb. upwards, 


invariably calling for inks same as last. 


All I ask 


is a trial order, and if the purchaser feels dissatis- 
fied with his bargain, the money will be refunded 


along with the cost of transportation. 


Send for my 


price list and compare it with what you are being 
charged for inks on credit. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


{7 Spruce Street, - 





= New York. 
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Store 


BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit pians for criticism, or to give their 
views upon any subject discussed in this department. 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., ro Spruce St., 


Address ,Editor Business and 
New York. 











Have you ever stopped to think 
what “2 per cent. ten days” 
means on an invoice? It means 
simply that by paying in ten days 
you save money at the rate of 73 
per cent. per annum. Figure it 
out and see. Can you make 
money any easier than by taking 
that discount? You own your 
goods for 2 per cent. less than the 
competitor who doesn’t discount, 
providing that you buy right. You 
can sell that much cheaper or add 
it to your profits, as you please. 
You can spend it in advertising, 
by using larger space or more me- 
diums, make quicker turns and 
more of them. Anyway you 
choose to figure, that 2 per cent. 
is a big help. If you can take it 
on bills totaling $50,000 a year, 
there’s $1,000 saved—enough to 
pay a year’s salary for a good 
clerk in the smaller cities. But, 
you say, you lose the use of the 
money for the ten days, or you 
haven’t sufficient capital to dis- 
count your bills. All right, go to 
your bank and get the money for 
6 per cent.; it’s a mighty queer 
sort of a bank that won’t loan 
you money for that purpose if 
you're in shape to do business at 
all, and it’s just like borrowing 
money at 6 per cent. and loaning 
it at 73 per cent. It doesn’t take 
much figuring to show a profit on 
that sort of a deal. There may 
be no ten day discount at all on 
some bills, but there will be more 
than 2 per cent. on others, and the 
average will make a bigger differ- 
ence than you realize, on your 
gross turn over for the year. But 
don’t begin to discount your bills 
unless you can keep it up. It 
won't do your credit any good to 
get the reputation of discounting, 
then suddenly discontinue and 
take the full limit of time or a 
little more to pay the gross 
amounts of your bills. Just get 
out your invoices for last year 
and figure up what you could have 


ee 


saved by taking the ten day dis- 
counts, then you'll know exactly 
what this item means to you. 


* * * * 


Overbuying probably costs the 
merchants of this country two 
dollars for every twenty-five cents 
lost through not buying enough. 
Nobody knows the exact propor- 
tion, but this estimate is surely 
on the safe side. Buying beyond 
the possible demand may mean 
buying low, but the extra profit is 
very quickly wiped out if, at the 
end of the season, you have a lot 
of stuff which must be unloaded 
at a sacrifice and at a considerable 
extra expense for advertising, or 
carried to another season, tying 
up money which could be invested 
in goods that would turn over 
two or three times before that 
season comes. No store can af- 
ford to be out of seasonable goods 
in its line, but it is better to buy 
piecemeal toward the close of a 
season, even at a higher price, 
than to have your capital tied up 
for months on a stretch in unsea- 
sonable goods, or sacrifice a good 
part of your profits on that line 
in order to clean up and be ready 
to buy the line that will super- 
Sede it with the coming of an- 
other season. By all means, buy 
enough; but don’t load up beyond 
all possibility of selling just to 
get the quantity price. Before you 
place your principal orders in any 
given line, size up last year’s sit- 
uation. The kinds and prices that 
were most popular. The quantity 
bought and how much, if any, was 
left over or sold at deeply cut 
prices. Take into account the 
changes in conditions outside your 
store. Whether your town has 
grown; whether there is more or 
less competition in this line un- 
der consideration and the general 
policies of competitors. Talk 
with your salesmen, if you don’t 
remember, and find out in just 
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what way you were weaker or 
stronger than competition during 
the last season—~whether you need 
a line that a competitor controls 
or one that you can put up against 
it and win. Remember that every 
time you sell, without profit, an 
article that is not quickly worn 
out or consumed, you have sup- 
plied a demand without making a 
legitimate profit and cut off all 
chance of profit, for yourself and 
other dealers, in that particular 
instance, for years to come. But, 
don’t let that prevent you from 
slaughtering stuff on which you 
are overloaded and which threat- 
ens to become unsalable if not 
quickly disposed of. And don't 
let any of the foregoing remarks 
interfere with your making a 
grand “scoop” on all your com- 
petitors, if, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, you can buy a slathering big 
lot of something that is sure to 
be wanted, at a price that will 
enable you to control the trade on 
that particular line by undersell- 
ing everybody without giving up 
your profits. Be sure, though, 
that you have that sort of an op- 
portunity before you take the 
plunge. 

* * 


One of the most common errors 
about this matter of cutting 
prices is the belief that it should 
never be done except on goods 
that are already or soon to be- 
come undesirable. Many mer- 
chants have followed this policy 
so persistently and_ consistently 
that their customers have come to 
understand it and to interpret 
every announcement of cut prices 
or special sales as an effort to 
dispose of things that nobody 
wants and that are not really 
cheap, no matter how low the 
price. This is a serious mistake. 
Special sales should as a rule be 
based upon fresh, seasonable and 
in every way desirable articles— 
at liberal reductions from the reg- 
ular prices—goods that the custom- 
er will have to acknowledge are 
bargains the minute she sees them 
and knows the price. That is the 
kind of a special sale that cannot 
react, except in the most favorable 
way—the kind that will lead the 


* * 


shopper to come again, to bring 
her friends and to always lend a 
willing and confident ear to what- 
ever you say in your ad or over 
your counter. And the true way 
to dispose of the stuff that you 
cannot advertise, at any price, 
without serious risk of discredit- 
ing your store and its publicity, 
is to have it in sight, with its low 
price marks conspicuously dis- 
played, when people come in an- 
swer to your real bargain offers. 
The whole idea is to attract peo- 
ple to your store for things they 
really want and will be glad to 
buy. They'll buy lots of things 
that neither you nor they have the 
slightest use for if those things 
are put in their way and the prices 
are low enough, and you will be 
spared the discredit that always 
attaches to the shouting of bar- 
gains when there are none. This 
idea of advertising riff-raff as 
riff-raff at riff-raff prices, just for 
the sake of frankness and a repu- 
tation for honesty, may be all 
right occasionally, at long inter- 
vals, but don’t do it often unless 
you're running a riff-raff store and 
want to be so understood. 
* * * * 


The cut price is a quick and 
perfectly legitimate means for the 
introduction of a standard, brand- 
ed article that is new to your 
town and controlled by you. It 
is particularly desirable with food 
or other products that are in com- 
mon demand and quickly con- 
sumed. It brings in people who 
are tempted by the low price, and 
they will come back for more at 
the regular price because of the 
quality. It brings them in when 
harping on quality alone would 
never lure them away from their 
usual trading places, and then it 
is onlv a matter of time and the 
right treatment to secure their 
regular trade in all the lines that 
you handle, if your goods are 
good and your prices compare fa- 
vorably with others. 

* * * * 


How much to cut prices is still 
another question, and the answer 
depends entirely on what you 
wish to accomplish and the cir- 
cumstances under which you are 
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doing business. But it may safely 
be laid down as a general rule that 
a cut of less than 10 per cent, will 
not be likely to create any excite- 
ment or the enthusiasm that re- 
sults in sales. The exceptions to 
this rule are so rare as not to be 
worth considering. Even a 10 per 
cent reduction will not justify 
much of a noise in the newspa- 
pers; in fact, it is ridiculous to 
hold a “sensational sale” with 
prices quoted as “reduced from 
$1.00 to 90 cents,” and this is by 
no means uncommon. If you're 
cutting prices to get quick atten- 
tion to a new line or to the store 
in general; to make a quick clean 
up of a season’s short ends and 
small lots; to raise money, or for 
any purpose which will be best 
served by quick action, get down 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
cost in one big slash, or possibly 
below cost. Don’t make two bites 
at a cherry. Don't cut a little, 
and then, after a competitor has 
made you look like a plugged 
nickel in a bushel of gold dollars 
by cutting way below you, make 
another cut to get a little under 
his prices. Cut deep enough in 
the first place to discourage any 
further cutting, or to make it ex- 
pensive for the man who does it. 
If you are making a special sale 
of something of which you con- 
trol the sale in your town, you 
can generally cut as little as you 
please without fear of being un- 
dersold, though occasionally a 
competitor will pick up a few of 
the articles you are booming, and 
cut the price to cost or below just 
to take the wind out of your sails 
and show that he not only can 
get goods for which you are the 
exclusive agent, but can undersell 
you as well. If he is determined 
to undersell you on your own line 
and can’t get the goods in any 
other way, he will simply get his 
friends and employees to buy of 
you at your cut price, then turn 
around and sell at a still lower 
price as long as he can get his 
supply from you, without losing 
much. This is an old, old trick, 
but I presume it is working as 
successfully to-day, though _ per- 


haps not as commonly, as when 


it was first put into practice. So, 


in special sales where there is 
any fear that a competitor will 
try to get back at you with the 
same goods at a lower price, 
you'd better cut pretty deep to 
begin with and advertise ‘only 
one to a customer; none to other 
dealers or their employees.” 


* * * * 


Speaking of supplying other 
dealers reminds me of an expe- 
rience I had when first mate of a 
small department store in Con- 
necticut. We used to sell regu- 
larly, as an attraction to our gro- 
cery department, a very superior 
grade of canned corn or peas at 
six cents a can. As I remember 
it now, we used to pay a trifle 
more than that, in big lots, and I 
know the goods were not match- 
able elsewhere under ten or 
twelve cents a can. I don’t re- 
member what the limit was, but 
think it was about three cans. 
Anyhow, a sudden and_ unpre- 
cedented boom in that line with- 
out the usual proportionate  in- 
crease in other food articles led to 
a quiet investigation, which dis- 
closed the fact that we were sup- 
plying a great many of the small 
fry grocers with canned corn and 
peas at a lower price than they 
could buy for at wholesale, and 
they were simply using us for a 
reserve stock room, buying  ac- 
cording to their demand and mak- 
ing an unusual percentage of 
profit without carrying the goods. 
My memory fails again as to the 
remedy applied; but it seems to 
me now that there was an excel- 
lent advertising opportunity in it 
and that the occurrence might 
have been turned to profitable ac- 
count by stating the facts, naming 
the brands sold at six cents and 
warning customers not to be im- 
posed upon by those who were 
buying of us to sell at a higher 
price. That, to many who had 
been worked in that way, would 
have been a demonstration of our 
ability to buy lower than compet- 
itors and ample proof that we also 
sold lower. We did not control 
the brands sold at six cents, but 
nobody cared to buy them in the 
regular way and meet our prices, 
so it amounted to the same thing. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for w:ndow 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmeat. 








Fipetity Loan Co., 
Mitchell & Lynde Block, 
Room 38. 
Rock Istanp, IL. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—We are inclosing several 
ads of a series we are running along 
these lines. It does not require much 
thought to imagine the people we do 
business with do not borrow money for 
an investment nor to put in the bank, 
hence we endeavor to remind them of 
the purposes for which they are most 
likely to use the money. They, the 
ads, have brought us some _ business 
and have run in all the loca: papers 
of Davenport, Moline and this city. 
We would be glad to have them criti- 
cised, should you deem them worthy 
of eriticism. Thanking you in ad- 

vance, we remain, Yours truly, 

Fipetity Loan Co. 

Two of the three ads accom- 
panying the above letter are re- 
produced below. They are good 
ads because each suggests an ap- 
parently easy way out of one par- 
ticular kind of difficulty that may 
be confronting a great many of 
the newspaper’s readers, just at the 
time they see the ad. At the 
same time, the effect is not lost 
upon those who happen to need 
money for other uses than the 
one suggested; and the one con- 
cerning the doctor’s bill, for in- 
stance, might easily lead people 
to borrow money for that pur- 
pose who otherwise would never 
think of it. The thing that works 
most against a business of this 
kind is the unfair, and in some 
cases illegal, methods by which 


the borrower is forced to pay 
three or four times the principal 
for a few months’ use of the 


money, unwittingly contracting a 
large obligation in order to dis- 
charge a small one. For this 
reason, I believe that the concern 
which places small loans on per- 
sonal property will make a ten- 
strike by saying something about 
its methods—enough, at least, to 
counteract the impression just re- 
ferred to. Here are the ads: 


DOES YOUR_ DOCTOR WANT 
CASH? 


Thought you would have the money 
when that bill came due, but plans 








went wrong somehow. Don’t worry. 
Don’t walk the floor and don’t let the 
other fellow do it, either. Make your 
word and credit good. We'll let you 
have the money quick and put the 
matter in such shape that you can 
repay the loan easily. We take a lien 
on your furniture, piano, _ horses, 
wagons, etc., for security, but the 
property remains in your possession 
and the transaction is entirely confi- 
dential. No trouble to tell you about 
it. Call, write or telephone us. 

FIDELITY LOAN COMPANY, 
Mitche'l & Lynde Block, Room 38. 

Rock Island, Ill. 

DON’T BLAME THE MEAT MAN 
When he wants his money. Perhaps 
he hasn’t as much capital as you think 
and the packing-house man is liable to 
shut down on his credit unless he pays 
promptly. You may want him to carry 
you again. Pay him promptly. Make 
your word good; it’s the life of credit. 

We can loan you the money prompt- 
ly and privately and you can repay 
something each month, or pay it all at 
any time. Your furniture, piano, 
horses, wagons or other personal prop- 
erty will be security for what you 
need, and they are feft in your pos- 
session. You get the money and keep 
the goods. We'll send our confidential 
agent to tell you about it, if you re- 
quest it. No charge unless we make 
you 2 loan, 

_FIDELITY LOAN COMPANY, 
Mitchel & Lynde Block, Room 38. 

Rock Island, III. 


A Timely One From the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Evening Press, 








DON’T GO ON _ YOUR 
SUMMER OUTING 
WITHOUT A 


Rifle or 
Revolver 


to pass away the idle mo- 
ments. We have all of the 
popular ones—Stevens, H. 
& A., Hamilton, Savage, and 
other makes of sing:e shot 
rifles—$2 and up. Win- 
chester, Marlin, and Sav- 
age’s Repeaters, $10.25 and 
up. Wincaester Automatic 
Rifles, S. & W., Colt, H. & 
A., H. & R., and Joe John- 
son Revolvers, $2.50 to $25. 

See our Jarvis Fishing 
Coat, handiest and best coat 
for the purpose ever devised. 


W. B. JARVIS CO., 
28 Canal St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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One of the cleverest booklets I 
have recently seen is sent out by 
Henry Bicks & Sons, Phillips 
Square, Montreal, Canada, to ad- 
vertise “Birth Month Stones,” as 
indicated by those words on the 
cover. It is a dainty thing, only 
3x2 inches, with 32 pages of good 
paper and a cover in green and 
gold. On each of the first twelve 
right-hand pages is a little verse 
which names the birth-stone ap- 
propriate to one of the twelve 
months, while on the opposite 
page, under the name of the 
month, are half-tone cuts of a 
ring and a scarf-pin or charm 
set with the stone referred to, 
with the price plainly stated under 
each. At the back of the booklet 
are lists of wedding anniversaries, 
apostle stones, and “some stones 
and the colors in which they oc- 
cur,” making altogether a piece 
of advertising that will be saved 
for the information it contains if 
not for its attractive make-up. 





How the Screw Worm Comes in Con- 
tact With His Finish in Arizona. <A 
Good Ad From the Arizona Re- 
publican, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Every Worm 
Has His Day. 


But screw worms’ days 
are over after using Chloro- 





form and_ Cresylic Oint- 
ment. Chioroform com- 
pletely destroys the worm 


and Cresylic Ointment heals 
the sore and prevents the 
blow fly from getting at the 
same. We carry a large 
line of both. See our west 
window. 
BRISLEY DRUG CO., 
In Hotel Adams, 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
Another Good One by Mr. Samuel P. 


Johnston, a San Francisco, Cal., Ad- 
vertising Man, 











That Hungry 
Feeling 


is something you want—and 
don’t want to keep. 

The place to lose it— 
where good music vies with 
good food is 

THE LOUVRE, 


Cor. Powell and Eddy Sts., 
J. Meyerfeld, Prop, 


San Francisco, Cal. 














This One From the Albany, N. Y., 
Times-Union Is Another of the 
Many Which Seem to Lack Nothing 
But Prices. 





Do Not Permit 
Your Lawn and 
Garden to Be 
Destroyed 


when a few feet of hose 
will enable you to keep it 
fresh and green all summer. 
We seil the kind that 
sprinkles at the end only. 
Costs a little more than the 
kind that provides a shower 
bath all along down the line, 
but by far the most econom- 
ical to buy. 
Let us ae you a length. 
VAN LIEW - SCOTT 
HARDWARE CO., 
93 North Pearl St, 
Albany, N. Y. 











A Good Harness Ad From the Pen 
of Mr. J. M. Eilers, Cincinnati, O., 
as Reproduced in the Harness World 
of That City. 


When a Horse 
Plunges 


the harness gets a . crucial 
test. Maybe it will go to 
pieces—maybe it won’t. A 
life may be sacrificed—a 
life may be saved. 

1You can always feel safe 
in driving with harness I[ 





make, because I use only 
stock which I test for 
Strength, and no __ strap 


escapes my inspection. You 
will even find this safety in 
my $12 Driving Harness, 
Consult me for your horse 
and stable needs. 
Use the ’Phone if you are 
too busy to call. 





One From a Series of Good Savings 
Bank Ads, 





No Money Comes 


Easier 


than interest money, when 
you once have made a start. 
o start an account here 
takes but one dollar; when 
you have five, it begins to 
draw three per cent, and 
never stons working, day or 
night. eeeere every 
six months whether you look 
after it or not. 
UNION SAVINGS BANK 
& TRUST CO., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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It seems that Birmingham, Ala., 
as well as New York, has a sec- 
tion known as “Five Points,’ and 
that Birmingham’s “Five Points,” 
has the better of New York’s in 
the possession of one Longshore, 
a groceryman, who knows how 
to advertise. He, or rather the 
Longshore Grocery Co., issues ~a 
little “yellow journal” of four 
5%4x4 inch pages every Friday, 
and calls it the “5 Points News,” 
describing it as “An Epicurian 
Weekly Devoted to the ‘Good 
Things of Life’ and Published by 
the Providers Thereof.” With the 
exception of an occasional recipe 
calculated to make the “women 
folks” buy more groceries, there 
is nothing in it but pithy talk 
about goods, pointed with prices; 
but Mr. Longshore, or one of his 
hired men, has a way of saying 
things that simply makes you read. 
For instance: 





16 LBS. SUGAR FOR A DOLLAR. 


That’s right—its no _ typographical 
error. Longshore’s is the only store 
selling 16 pounds of sugar for a dol- 
lar. And you need not buy a lot of 
other things you don’t want in order 
to get it. 





RATHER DIFFERENT ICE-TEA. 


Any old kind of tea, ‘sufficiently 
cold, with a slice of lemon and sugar 
enough may suit some folks, but we’re 
after people who know tea from tea. 
We want them to try Longshore’s 
secret blend of 2 black and 2-green 
teas—7s5c. a pound. Phone 861 for 
as much as you want. 





THAT TENNESSEE BUTTER. 


Right from the “Garden Spot of 
America.” If we weren’t so busy 
making money on coal and iron some 
of us might take up the good pasture 
that lies beyond the pale of the slag 
mountain and turn out a rich butter 
like this Longshore brings from our 
sister State four times a week and sells 
for 35c. 3 pounds for $1. 





Now cometh the (jdays when one 
knoweth not what to eat—and you 
phone 861 and Mr. Longshore sends 
you over a can of boneless chicken and 
a bottle of olive oil. There you have 
the basis of “‘lip-smacking’’ chicken 
salad, a warm favorite in warm 
weather. 

And too, for unexpected guests they 
are the greatest worry-banishers extant. 





A Highly Interesting Though Some- 


what Lengthy Life Insurance Argu- 
ment From The Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., Bi-Weekly News. 





If the yearly income that 
supports your family results 
from your business, or pro- 
fession, or trade, or other 
occupation you follow, that 
income represents the prop- 
erty value of your life to 
your family, and _ probably 
will terminate in case of 
your death. 

If such income is derived 
from any property liable to 
be destroyed you would im- 

iately protect your fam- 
ily and yourself against such 
possible loss, by insuring for 
such sum as would rep!ace 
it in case of loss, though 
you know that the chances 
are, perhaps, a thousand to 
one that no part of the 
premium paid for such in- 
surance will ever be re- 
turned. 

Your death is many times 
more like'y to occur in a 
day, week, month or year, 
than the destruction of your 
property. Life Insurance 
may not materially prolong 
your life, but it will imme- 
diately represent an_ estate 
that will yie'd an income, 
representing the property 
value of your life to your 
family—thus making the in- 
come and support certain, 
in the event of your death. 

On reflection you will 
clearly see that any part of 
your income, depending on 
your life, can be continued 
after your death, On'y by 
a financial system “guaran- 
teeing results without time,” 
and life insurance is the 
only system by which such 
results are possible. Hence 
the wisdom and importance 
of immediate and intelligent 
action. 

EDGAR BIRCHARD, 
Solicitor Northwestern Mut- 
ual Life, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa 








The July Verse for the Jeweler Who 
Advertises Birthstones, 
oe <- 


July. 


The glowing Ruby should 
adorn 
Those who in warm July are 








atacand 


born; 

Then will they be exempt 
and free 

From love’s doubts and 
anxiety. 
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Lots of People Don’t Begin to Know 
the Uses of Olive Oil and Most Any 
Dealer Can Increase His Sales By a 


Little 


Through the Newspapers. 
ts From 


of Education 
This One 
the Bangor Daily Com- 


Campaign 





mercial, 








An Extra 
Special Olive 
Oil Offer! 


A big consignment of 
highest grade, strictly pure 
Olive Oil has just reached 
us. We’re going to induce 
a popular “pour out” of it, 
with the price down to soc. 
for full pint (16 oz.) bott'e; 


85c. per quart; $2.75 per 
gallon tin, each tin fitted 
with convenient faucet for 
drawing. 

This is surely Bangor’s 


“best yet” in the Olive Oil 
line. 


CALDWELL SWEET, 
26 Main Street, 
Bangor, Me. 











A Good bison Ad. 





Glasses 
In Time. 


Glasses worn promptly at 
the first sign of eye trouble 
may save your sight, will 
save you_ valuable time, 
money, and more serious eye 
trouble. 

Think how delicate the 
eye, of the work it must do, 
of the pleasure it gives— 
then at the first sign of 
trouble see us. The cost is 
so slight and the relief given 
so great that a pair of per- 
fect-fitting, comfortable, 
handsome glasses is a good 
investment—not an expense, 

Prices $1 up, depending on 
individual requirements, se- 
lection of frames and mount- 
ings. Lenses the best crys- 
tal; workmanship and_ finish 
the best that skilled men 
and up-to-date apparatus and 
methods can produce. 


HUTESON OPTICAL CO., 


213 So. 16th St., Paxton Blk. 
Omaha, Neb, 


Sei 











How 
Reporter Does a 
tising For Itself and at 


59 


the Independence (Kan.) Daily 


Bit of 


Time Shows Its Public Spirit. 
Merchant Can Do the Same Th:ng 
in the Same Way. 


Good Adver- 
the Same 


Any 








A Prize For the 
Best Lawn. 


A few days ago the Re- 
porter suggested that the 
people of Independence vie 
with each other in beautify- 
ing their premises by culti- 


vating attractive lawns. 
Everybody enjoys _ pretty 
things. No town can _ have 


a better advertisement than 
thousands of traveling men 
and others going about the 
country telling what a pret- 





ty, attractive, delightful 
place the city of is 
in which to live. One way 


to get such advertising is 
for the citizens to contend 
with each other to see who 
can have the finest premises. 
Coffeyville is doing this. 
Shall not Independence? 

To demonstrate its earn- 
estness in this matter and 
lend in a small way an in- 
centive to the work the Re- 
forter hereby offers three 
prizes for the best made and 
best kept lawn between now 
and October 1. No person 
who has a cultivated lawn 
shall be eligib’e to this con- 
test. The prizes will be as 
follows: 

FIRST PRIZE 

$5 in gold and paid up 
yearly subscription to the 
Reporter, 

SECOND PRIZE. 

and six months’ paid 
up subscription to the Re- 
porter. 

THIRD PRIZE. 

$2 and three months’ paid 
up subscription to the Re- 
porter, 

THE JUDGES. 

The Reporter has great 
confidence in the _ interest 
and judgment of women in 
such matters and therefore 
has decided to invite five of 
them to act as a committee 
of award, The following are 
requested to serve on this 

I 


committee: Mrs. G. is 
Banks, chairman; Mrs. T. 
H. Stanford, Mrs. A. W. 
Shulthis, Mrs. Frank Brown 
and Mrs. Gus Mahan. 


All who wish to enter the 
contest must notify at once 
this committee. Notice may 
be sent to individual mem- 
bers of the committee or to 


the Reporter office. Rules 
will be adopted to govern 
the contest which will give 
all contestants an equal 
show, 
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Observations of the Exchange Editor. 





sendin’ 


BANGOR Me. 


It doesn’t require much knowledge 
of newspapers to understand, after an 
examination of the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily Commercial, why that paper has 
grown in circulation from an average 
daily issue of on.y 4,884 copies in 
1895 to 8,991 copies in 1904, and why 
its average weekly issue for the same 
year—28,837—was more than 10,000 
copies greater than in 1895, as stated 
in the 1905 edition of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. The pop- 
ulation of Bangor, census of 1900, is 
21,850. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Judging from a recent copy of the 
Times-Union, the merchants of Albany 
are firm believers in large space and 
in the puling power of that medium, 
the ads of John G. Myers Co., The 
Boston Store, Waldman Bros., W. M. 
Whitney & Co, and the Albany Bar- 
gain Co., being conspicuous both in 
size and setting. The Times-Union's 
statements to the Directory show a 
steady and substantial growth in cir- 
culation, establishing the high-water 
mark in 1904, with an average daily 
issue of 30,487 copies. 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


Binghamton’s only morning paper, 
the Kepublican, carries a line of live 
local ads that it may well be proud 
of, both as to quantity and quality, yet 
the make-up is such as to give nearly 
all of them positions “‘next to pure. 
The publisher’s statement to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, shows 
an average daiy issue, except Satur- 
days, during 1904, of 10,277 copies, 
an increase of eighteen per cent over 
the previous year, and it is claimed 
that there are no street sales. No 
statement is made for the Saturday 
issue, which appears as a weekly under 
the title of Broome Republican and is 
not supposed to exceed 1,000 copies. 


ASHLAND, Wis. 


No doubt many others, after noting 
the liberal local patronage enjoyed by 
the Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press, have 
consulted “the advertisers’ book of 
books” for circulation figures, as I 
did, and have been disappointed, as I 
was, to find that zo circulation state- 
ment that woud pass muster has ever 
reached the Directory’s editor. The 
Directory says there are 13,074 people 
in Ashland, which is eighty miles from 
Duluth, and more advertisers might 
think it worth while to use space in 
the Press, or in the News, also of 
Ashland, if it were possible to find 
out from a reliable and easi'y access- 
ible source which of these papers 
reaches the greater number of those 
13,074 people, or just how many of 
them may be reached by either paper. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. 


Of Phoenix’s three daijies, two 
morning and one evening, only one, 
the Arizona Republican (morning) 
acknowledges the advertiser’s right to 
know what he is getting for his money, 
by stating its circulation to Rowells 
American Newspaper Directory, the 
1905 edition of which credits the Re- 
publican with an average daily issue 
of 6,399 copies for 1904. Few papers 
that reach my desk are so liberal:y 
patronized by advertisers, or seem 
more deserving of such patronage. Los 
Angeles is well represented with large 
spaces and good copy. 

INDEPENDENCE, Kan. 

The Independence Daily Reporter, a 
three-cent evening paper now in_ its 
twenty-fourth year is fairly running 
over with local business. Small spaces 
are comparatively few and are well 
used. The Reporter does a bit of good 
advertising for itself by offering prizes 
of $5, $3 and $2, with paid up sub- 
scriptions for one year, six months and 
three months respectively, for the three 
best kept lawns in Independence be- 
tween now and Oct. 1. It would seem 
that the Reporter, which is said to be 
the oldest daily in Southern Kansas, 
and is the only daily in a town of 
4,851 population, should make a better 
showing than “JKL” in the 1905 edi- 
tion of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory; but in the absegce of spe- 
cific information from the publisher, 
the Directory editor believes that “not 
supposed to exceed 1,000 copies” does 
justice to that paper’s circulation, 


WATERVILLE, Me. 


In its issue of June 8, the Water- 
ville Morning Sentinel prints figures 
showing a gain for May over April 
of 355 copies, which is assumed to be 
an average dai:-y gain. The circula- 
tion for April is given as 3,960 and 
for May as 4,315, which, of course, 
are also assumed to be daily averages. 
If these figures are substantiated, the 
Sentinel has something to blow about, 
being but little more than a year old 
and published in a town of only_1o,- 
000, with a competitor in the Even- 
ing Mail, to which the editor of the 
American Newspaper Director for 
1905 accords a letter rating ~ | “ex- 
ceeding 1,000,” and for which its pub- 
lisher has never claimed more than 
1,178—for 1896, its first year. The 
Sentinel is a clean-looking sheet and 
carries a good line of business, almost 
wholly local. It might be interesting 
to know the actual daily average for 
the first twelve months of its exist- 
ence, in what portion of that period 
it has gained most and something about 
the methods that have made so credit- 
able a showing in so short a time. 
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Making Sure of Results from 
General Advertising 


R. General Advertiser! 
M The first tangible Return 

from your money, when in- 

vested in Space, whether 


that Space be filled with “General 
Advertising” or with “Mail Order 


Advertising” is an Inquiry for 
your goods. 

That Jnquiry may be verbal to 
a Clerk over the Counter, or—it 
may be by Mail, in a written, 
stamped, and posted letter. 

But, in either case, it is just an 
Inquiry for the goods, of one sort 
or another. It is the first prac- 
tical evidence that the money spent 
is earning something tangible for 
you in return, 

Now—it may take twice or 
three times as much Conviction 
in Copy to make a Consumer 
write an Inquiry for goods, and 
post it, as it would have taken to 
make that same Consumer inquire 
verbally for the goods advertised, 
when passing a store that should 
sell them. 

But, when he does inquire ver- 
bally from a Retailer there are 
twice or three times as many 
chances of substitution, of “don’t- 
keep-it” or “here’s-something- 
better,” as there would have been 
if that same Consumer had writ- 
ten direct for it by Mail. 

Therefore, the Advertisement 
which sends Consumers to Retail- 
ers, should be as full of Convtc- 
tion as the successful Mail-Order 
Advertisement in order to fortify 
that Consumer against substitu- 
tion, “don’t-keep-it” and “here’s- 
something-better.” 

Because, if the Advertisement 
fails to thus fortify the Consumer 


with “reason-why” and Conviction, 
it may simply send him to a Retail 


Store, to be switched on to a 
competing line of goods with 
which the Retailer is heavily 


stocked, or which his Clerks favor 
the sale of in preference to ours. 

In that case the Advertising we 
pay for would sell goods for our 
non-advertising Competitors. 

Half the money spent to “Keep- 
the-name-before-the-people”’ re- 
sults to day in this substitution of 
non-advertised articles for the ar- 
ticles advertised through General 
Publicity. | 

* * 

“General Publicity” Copy, when 
tested, is found in almost every 
case too Weak to sell goods pro- 
fitably by Mail. And any copy 
which is not strong enough, nor 
convincing enough, to sell goods 
by mail, is not strong enough to 
make the Consumer resist sub- 


stitution, | and the “don’t-keep- 
that-kind” influence of Retail con- 
ditions. 


“General Advertising” Copy to 
succeed profitably must therefore 
cause not only verbal Jnquiry for 
the goods, but must also have 
enough strong conviction saturat- 
ed into it to make the Consumer 
insist upon getting the goods he 
asks for, against probable substi- 
tuting influence. 

It must therefore give him bet- 
ter “reasons-why” he should buy 
our goods than he is likely to 
hear from the retail Salesman for 
the competing goods that Sales- 
man may want to substitute. 

And, it must give him these 
“reasons-why” in such a_ lucid 
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thought-form as he can under- 
stand without effort, so impres- 
sively that he will believe our rea- 
soning Claims. It must also do 
this in spite of his natural distrust 
of all Advertised statements. 

This means that we must put 
into General Advertising Copy 
the precise qualities that would be 
eaey to sell goods profitably 
by mail. 

* + 

Half the people who inquire for 
Advertised goods out of Curiosity 
as a result of “General Public- 
ity” (Keeping-the-name-before- 
the-People, etc.) do not buy them 
when they see them. 

Because the competing goods 
will Jook just as fine when shown 
and recommended by the Substi- 
tuting Salesman, and the Curi- 
osity Inquiry having no firm 
foundation of Reason-Why under 
it cannot combat the personal in- 
fluence of the Salesman. 

This is why not more than a 
fourth of those who, out of mere 
curiosity, buy the first package 
ever buy the second or third con- 
secutive package of the same ar- 
ticle, through “General Publicity.” 
Because they do not buy on Con- 
viction, 

Meantime, it usually takes 
about all the profit in the first pur- 
chase of any “Generally Adver- 
tised” article to pay the cost of 
introducing it to the Consumer’s 
notice through Advertising. 

But, with Lord & Thomas 
“Salesmanship-on-Paper” Copy 
results are insured and far- more 
cumulative. 

Because, a Consumer need only 
be convinced once, through our 

“reason-why”’ Salesmanship-on- 
Paper, that the article is what 
he should, for his own sake, buy 
and use. 

When we thus convince him we 
achieve more than fortifying him 
against substitution. Because, we 
also help his imagination to find 
and recognize, in the article ad- 
vertised, the very qualities claimed 
and proved for it in the Copy. 

These qualities he might never 
have discovered for himself, nor 
appreciated if he had casually dis- 
covered them in a mere “Curios- 
ity” purchase, 
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Because his attention had only 
been “attracted,” not compelled 
and enduringly impressed with a 
logical understanding of these 
qualities. 

But when we once convince 
him, in advance of purchase, 
through our ‘“Salesmanship-on- 
Paper” (Copy,) that the qualities 
claimed for the article do exist in 
them, he starts using that article 
with a mental acceptance of these 


qualities. ; . 
And, because he begins using 
the article with an advance 


knowledge of, and belief in, its 
good points, his appreciation be- 
comes permanent if the goods 
merit it. He therefore makes a 
second, third, and further con- 
secutive purchase of that article as 
a result of having once read a 
single convincing “Reason-Why” 
advertisement about it. 

This is where large and cumu- 
lative profits must come to the 
General Advertiser—on the 2nd, 
3rd, and continued purchases by 
readers of the first advertisement 
that reached their Convictions. 


These conviction qualities in 
copy are shown, by test, to be just 
as necessary in Advertising de- 
signed to sell goods profitably to- 
day, through “Re tailers to Con- 
sumers, as they are to sell goods 
direct by mail to Consumers. 

This is why every Advertise- 
ment for goods to be sold through 
Retailers against substitution, and 


“don’t-keep-it” influences, should 
have as much positive selling 
force, “reason-why” and convic- 


tion in it, as would be necessary 
to sell the goods by mail direct to 
Consumers. 

The difference in Results from 
Space in which this direct selling 
force of Lord & Thomas Sales- 
manship-on-Paper has been used, 
and in results from similar space 
filled with “General Publicity” is 
often more than 80 per cent. 

Conclusive tests on Copy have 
clearly proved this, and one of 
our articles, entitled “Why Some 
Advertisers Grow Wealthy,” in 
the June issue of another Maga- 
zine, cites a vivid example of it, 
from actual experience. 

Any Advertiser who is willing 
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to accept mere “General Public- 
ity” for his money, when he might 
have had all that and, in addition, 
a positive selling force combined 
with it, for five per cent more 
cost, is losing 50 per cent to 80 
per cent of the results he might 
have had from the same identical 
appropriation, 


* * x 


Please note that the Lord & 
Thomas definition of ‘‘ General 
Publicity” is ‘ Keeping-the-name- 


before - the - — When we 
speak of ‘‘General Advertising,” 
we mean copy which sells goods 


through the Retailer. This latter 
class of advertising constitutes 
three-fourths of our business. 

And note also that we are NOT 
“advising” General Advertisers to 
GO INTO MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS. 

WE DO, however, strongly in- 
sist that all Copy for GENERAL 
ADVERTISING should a 
as much positive SELLING- 
FORCE and CONVICTION as 
it would NEED to actually and 
u.. SELL Goods direct 


Three fourths of the salaries 
paid by most Agencies go to 
Sees Solicitors who sell you 
Space,—and promise you service 
free of charge. 

But, do the Solicitors’ services 
as Salesmen help to bring your 
money back through the Advertis- 
ing you must pay for? 

Not 25 per cent of Advertising 
Agency salaries are invested in 
Copy Staff capable of making the 
Space sold by the Solicitors pay 
a profit for the Advertiser. 

Could we afford to direct your 
attention to these facts if we were 
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not the only exception to the rule 
cited ? 

The selling tests we have made 
on various kinds of Copy, and on 
most mediums, have convinced us 
that Salesmanship in “Copy” is 
the Heart and Soul and Essence 
of Advertising. 

We have proven by these tests 
that even a poor medium at a rel- 
atively high price, with strong 
“Salesmanship-on-Paper” in it, 
will outsell the best medium using 
“General Publicity.” 

Our Records-on-Results leave 
no doubt of this, while they also 
show which mediums sell the 
most goods per doHar invested, 
with the same kind of copy. 

It has cost us nearly $100,000 
to collect, compile, compare, 
maintain and practically apply the 
reliable data upon which our 
judgment of Copy and Mediums 
is now based in our “Record-of- 
Results.” 

No other Advertising Agency, 
nor individual Advertiser, has any 
such reliable guide to go by, as 
this collection of organized data, 
nor such sure knowledge of Copy, 
and Mediums, as that sure Index 
affords. 

And that index to Results is 


what decided us to spend $72,000 
per year, in salaries, for a Copy 
Staff which is able enough to 


write the Lord & Thomas “Sales- 
manship-on-Paper.” 

No other Agency in America 
spends one-third of this sum for 
capable Copy-writers. 

Not three other Agencies indi- 
vidually, spend a fifth of it. 

Shall we send you our “Book 
of Tests on Advertising?” 

It is free to “General Advertis- 
ers” or to “Mail-Order Advertis- 
ers”—$5.00 per copy to all others. 


LORD & THOMAS 


EsTABLISHED 1873, 


Largest Advertising 
CHICAGO. 


Agency in America, 
NEW YORK, 
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The Advertiser, or the Agent, 


who is going to prepare lists and estimates 
for the Fall campaign will find Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1905 
a mighty handy, practical and economical 
assistant. Over 23,000 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals revised to date. 


{ If you estimate with Rowell’s Directory, 
you estimate on the safe side. Send in 
your order NOW. 4 Every advertising 
agent—every advertiser who spends as 
much as five hundred dollars a year in 
general advertising—every maker of ma- 
terial and supplies used in a publisher’s 
office—and every firm who has occasional 
use for a partial or a complete list of news- 
papers, class papers and magazines pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada— 
ought to buy a copy of this Directory. 
A descriptive booklet of the Directory 
will be mailed upon request. ie 








Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


(Recognized Advertising Agents and Book dealers are entitled to a trade 
discount of 15 per cent.) 


SEND ORDER AND [MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 
The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 


10 Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY, 














